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ENGLISH FURNITURE - OLD & MODERN - DECORATIONS 
We have a collection of carefully selected artistic 


articles suitable for Christmas Presents. 


An illustrated brochure sent free on application. 


LIL @ URIRGACTIE, ICP 


25-26 GEORGE ST, HANOVER SQUARE , LONDON Wi1. 
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BY H.M, 
APPOINTMENT KING 
TO GEORGE V, 


Four S ggestions 
for XMAS GIFTS 


Our long years of experience have proved that the 
suggestions given below will prove most acceptable Xmas 
Gifts. 


LYLE’S CELEBRATED CHINA TEAS 
Pure Lapsang Souchong Sir Andrew Clark’s 
Crack Chop Blend 
Tn original chests 
5-lb. Chest 10-lb Chest 5-lb. Boxes 
25/- 50/- 22/6 


CHRISTMAS HAMPERS 
7_ ve =) 
Number Three 42/- Number Six 105/- 
Christmas Pudding Norfolk Turkey 
Glass of Mineemeat Christmas Pudding 
B f Carlsbad Plims Bottle Imperial Plums 
ta os ara - Jar of Old Inglish Mincemeat 
seem aeeanai Terrine Paté de Foie Gras 
Jar of Ginget Box Pulled Figs 
Terrine Paté de Foie Gras Choice Pineapple 
Box of Muscatels and Almonds Box Muscatels and Almonds 
Box Glacé Fruits Tin of Dessert Biscuit- 
‘Tin of Xmas Shortbread Box of Flvas Plums 
isk APB ain als sox of Carlshad Plums 
eos § Box of Crystallised Fruits 
Box of Crackers Box of Crackers 
Box of Chocolates Tin of Shortbread 
Glass Crab Apple Jelly Box of Chocolates 
Glass Cherry Preserve Box Marron Glace 
uw oe 


Carriage Paid in the United kingdom, 
Send for Complete List of Christmas Fare. 


JAMES LYLE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


23a Savile Row, London, W.1! 
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Hurcombs of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease 
of the above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged— 
periodical Auction Sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, 
Engravings, Books, Manuscripts, China, Glass, ete, 
Sales of Jewels and Silver at Calder House every 


Friday. 


Owners having property to dispose of are advised to 
include same in one of these sales, as it is a well-known 
fact that better prices are realised under the hammer 
than can be obtained by private treaty or cash-over-the- 
counter offers. On the other hand, strange though it 
may seem, the auction room is the cheapest place to buy, 
simply because it is a case of one person buying what 
another wishes to sell, thereby cutting out all intermediate 
profits. 


No Buying-in Charges. 
NO SALE. NO CHARGE. 


Visitors to London are cordially invited to look round 
the Grafton Galleries at any time as a matter of interest. 


All communications should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMEBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance 1 Dover Street) 
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§ Established 1811 Telephone: Regent 7521 | 
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| 
“Natural as the rippling of a stream on the hillside” s 
isi | e Lloughesi Lasks in 
i 
THE AY OF || Earth’s' Darl 
| & . 
Ww || | Harth’s’ Darkest Places 
Pl | , | have been chosen, and performed, by the 
41/6 Moravian Missionaries for the last two 
E ee centuries, 
| Translated from the Russian by R. M. FRENCH Dik + tal 
Foreword by THE BISHOP OF TRURO ithcult spheres of labour have never been 
shunned nor ignored; they have been 
| “It is as fragrant with an atmosphere sought out eagerly and occupied with a 
a of devotion that is as instructive and wonderful amount of God-given success, 
natural as the rippling of a stream on with the result that the 
the hillside.” 
| Converts from heathenism are three times as 
+ A chemin tok . . «Gis bam, even a many as the number of the home members of 
L apart trom its piety, is wonderfully } if ° . ° 
scmicientlnes “tik iimtimilice* "4 the Moravian Church, one in every seventy-five 
S © 7 4! - . . . 
|| of whom are Missionaries as compared with 
* The simplicity of the narrative is very | about one in five thousand among Protestant 
@ charming and the little book is likely | Churches generally. 
to become one of the lesser religious | Fi 
‘lassics.” | le) 1S ° 
oo Will you help this far-flung work ? 
ae — - * can hold a little One urgent need of the moment is funds 
® candle to the quality of Bunyan or : ‘ ioe She wir: 
George Herbert—it ought to become a for a new Missionary in British Guiana. 
classic.” . : ‘ : ; 2 
Contributions, which will be gratefully 
a “A very interesting and delightful acknowledged, should be addressed to: 
little book.” ’ me wae 
| | | CHARLES HOBDAY, Esg., 
| . The literary interest of this little book | | Chai ant tea Sreveiens, 
| 8 is also great. I olstoy himself never oe é 4 = 
| drew more vivid little pictures than | London Association in Aid of 
this entirely artless peasant.” | 
i 1 AVIAN MISSION 
; | MOR 
PHILIP ALLAN & CO. LTD. | 7 N C iene Lond W.c2 
~ a 7 New Court, Lincolin’s Inn, London Cac 
69 Gt. Russell St. London W.C. 1 . 
Bankers: Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
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“SINGLE IN ITS KIND OF 





EACELLEMCE.” 


“ Tt is pre-eminently an automobile capable 
of covering big mileages at high speeds 
with a minimum of attention. 

* The top-gear speed range of which this 
car is capable with closed coachwork is 
in itself very unusual, the figures being a 
minimum of 6 m.p.h. and a maximum of 
104+ mph. Additionally, the car runs 
very quietly, is docile and flexible in traffic, 
holds the road admirably, and 1s possessed 
of exceedingly good brakes. 

“Tt is important to explain that the 8-litre 
Bentley is being made in a variety of 
forms to suit the individual reauirements 
of the purchaser. 


* The word * unique’ is sadly overworked. 
The dictionary detinition is as follows: 
‘single in its kind of excellence.’ In this 
sense and without qualification the new 
S-litre Bentley is a unique car.” 


“THE MOTOR? Dec. 2, 1990 








EN FLE Y 


BENTLEY MOTORS LIMITED; POLLEN HOOUS€., 
CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phone: Regent 6911. ’Grams: “ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 
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TOBACCO - EverFresh - EVERYWHERE THE 


pe ARISTOCRAT 
OF PENCILS 





HieN the Barneys “ Evexbreesin’” Tin a 

WW opened, in a week, or a month—or even it 

year—this will be certain : the Barneys within 

will be factory-fresh, AM its original North Country 

goodness will be preserved wichanyed as when th 

Vobacco first left the DPlending Rooms at the 
Barneys Factory. 


Barneyvs- just a “decal” edinburgh favourite a few 
years ago-—as to-day smoked and Joved in’ every 
quarter ot the Globe—-throwgh goeduess, mherent 
and miintamed. To Barneys goodness is now added 
the blessing of ° Ever bres” protection, whieh 
takes to Barney s smokers everywhere g xd Pobaces 


rant, 


Which has been Pept goed, moist, fresh and fra: 





“WAYNE. POYNT” is the recog: 
ised aristocrat of propelling 
pencils. It looks well, and 1s 

sounsly constructcd for every-day 

‘A quarter turn propels the lead 

for immediate use. A reverse move. 

PULL: ment withdraws it for safety. Last 

This relcases the vacuum seal | fraction is automat ally ejected. 

and allows the Tin te open, | 


















In Rolled Gold, Solid Gold, 
! R 





Black, Mottled or ite Cok g. 
Prices; TG, 32 upwards, 
Als t ¥ 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
Ii! ated THst 4 f frony Mabie, Todd & Coys 
bad., Swan do ; 35 & 145 Oxford St., London, 
W Branches 1 9 With Wolborn, W.C. ft: 
Che Ex. 2. 4 Regent Street, Wot; and 
a Sei en vue weray 
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Is THAT MY 


PARCEL? STUuDINGTON 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 
LUXURY 





are extremely warm 
and comfy for 
Motoring or Country 
Wear. 


The eclothis a sheer 





: ; : delight in its 
ILLED with good things ie ae 
extreme  Cosiness 


| sufficient to last a family 
over the festive period, the and Featherweight, 
WILL YOU Church Army’s parcel is and makes an ideal 
send a gift bringing Christmas happines: cold weather 
VOI — to — homes in genuine garment. 
need. 


£5 would 


provide for Bought in large quantities ~ hiaeiseplieipiatai 
10 families each parcel costs 10/-. The 6% to Q' Gns. 


aes retail value is about 14/-. 
to Preb. Carlile, : 


CH, D.D., Hon. , mae 
Some poor family experiencing 


. 
Srnion ss, machbariip and deosirmy STUDD & MILLINGTON 
51, Conduit Street, Bond Street,W. 


be 
¢ URCH ARMY | 67-69, Chancery Lane, Holborn, WC. 





Call or write for patterns and 
new Catalogue, sent post free, 














_ PETER ROBINSON 


en) Men’s Outfitting [esters Building) 











DRESSING GOWN of -arttficiat Silk mixture 
In shades of navy-blue, old-gold, brown 
21/- 


or deep-red. 
Other qualities, frou 30/- to 75/- 


In Pure Silk Brocade. Vrom £4.15.0 to 8 gns. 





PYJAMAS in new 
designs and colour- 
ings. 

Pure Silk. 

29/6 to 65, 
Artificial Silk. 21 
Poplin. 10/6 to 30 
All-Wool Flannel. 

21/- to 45/- 








Peter Robinson,  Ltd.. 
Oxford Street, W. 1 
Telephone New: Museum 7700 
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ia POLI DL LOA OE AA A A AE LEE TIPPER 
) ) 
é 
) 
> THERURIDA MITT 
2 BLCD TRACE MARR 
: 
> 
) 
» 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
> 
| 
? eer 
) leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
¢ the hands and wrists warm and supple. 
: FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 2 
, TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN ’ 
; COLD WEATHER. 
ROBIN HOOD 2 “The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 
é“ ROYAL” BOILERS 5 seine: of a fur glove.” ; 
Si aia i ; Stocked by leading Stores and Outfilters. Q 
are suitable tor fixing sc ar : a e ae . 
or kitchen, and aie oie caterer 4 In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 2 
in every room when used in post card to the Manufacturers will bring the ; 
conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” name of nearest Suppliers. é 
Radiators. —— emai é 
Through all Heating Engineers, Write for Booklet. DERW EN &r MILI S LIMITED 2 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., run sca MATLOCK § 
~\ Beeston, Notts. a ee ee _ TT ee ¢ 











A special occasion requires special consideration 
THEN IS THE TIME FOR 


PLAYER’S | 
N? om 


: ua 
+7 





EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


A gift which is a compliment | ‘ wy wo | 
to your friend’s taste ; NY 30 for 3/3 
and your own. ‘ 100 for 6/4 


3.P2A. 
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| 
su | NX oy 
= =|} oY 
= = | 2 & 
|Our Own People _ x 
= = | 3 
= =! Yy, 
Overseas -= & 
= = | ia 
| 5 are our greatest instruments for the ex- | = | ON 
l = tension of God’s Kingdom among the =) oe) 
= nations and peoples that surround them. | z | : i 
z By ministering to our people scattered | = | | oN 
z abroad we are doing essential missionary | = | 
= work. They =| 
: Need Our Help =| Ny 
= in organising and maintaining services, = | We 
= etc. = | NG 
= |= A $ 
= They are asking for our prayers and |Z - 
z assistance. = Ve 
2 Give Your Help through = ‘ NY 
z : = oF Se) 
= e = ) o/\ 
= = 4 ee w/e 
? The Colonial =i §©=©£19000 ‘a 
= =) eee AY 
z/and Continental = {, | DESPERATELY NEEDED N 
E = \/ BEFORE CHRISTMAS | v, 
= & = ey Pre; iJ / 
= =i Wy FOR THIS YEAR'S MAINTENANCE ONLY Ve 
:/Church Society 3 | ‘ 
= = rf } a 
=| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. | = cage kak Gaeta 
= re = L'9 Nos _ 8 @ A Gxt 08 Sr 0 Oe 8 ——\~ oe 
PMU ere Tee Sings Sc eS Nd eG a) 
iene Ss SS —_ ~. 
DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES lB to. Seip 
, EBS G|TO SEAMEN 
: > p/p? 
ee | Offices 
: = 1) BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
| STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
| ‘ 
| Patron - THEIR MAJESTIDS THE KING AND QUEEN / 
| } Viee-Patron - - PRA THE PRINCK OF WALES h 
Presideit «= — = = SHE EARL OF ATHLONE. KG 13 
| 
ee | 
| -CHRISTMAS 
- ‘J | is the Home Festival, but most 
Nease be Santa Claus e ° ° 
a a beet ek ce Sailors will spend it away from 
this Christmas. | h 
, | ome. 
There are 8,291 Children 
in the Barnardo Family. Please help us to give them 
“a bit of home, ’ 
9g 10/- ‘ the Christmas Message, 
Y ° e . 
pres Ps tk pa and the Christmas Communicn in 
Season. 110 Ports the world over. 
none Our Funds are £5,000 
Children have been admitted. d h 2 
licques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's oe ag a } own t ts year. 
und” and crossed, may be se o Dr. Barnardo's Homes, | ‘ : pee 
shai 2 “aed oo cane Comenae pn Ee. " STUART C. KNOX, MLA... Secretary 
1 
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ENGLAND’S FINEST 


COLLECTION 


ELALIQUE GLASS 


THE WORLD has accorded René Lalique the 
foremost position as a designer of beautiful and 
distinguished glass. I-very phase of his far-ranging 
genius is represented in the great collection at 
Breves’ Lalique Galleries. Vases and_ statuettes, 
perfume bottles and motor mascots, gorgeous light- 
ing bowls and massive glass doors—all are here, 
forming an exhibition of Lalique Glass that has no 
equal in extent or variety. At this season of the 
year, when the task of discovering original presents 
is becoming an urgent problem, a visit to Breves’ 
Lalique Galleries offers not only artistic interest 
but tne certainty of a successful choice of 


Christmas gifts. 


“1 unique feature of the 
syeves’ colle: tion of 
Lalique Glass is that it 
extends from the most 
elaborate works to those 
smaller examples whici 
make such delightful and 
inexpensive presents. The 
specimens illustrated on 
this page are as follows: 


GLASS TABLE WITH 
DESIGN OF FRUIT AND 
LEAVES 


HANGING LIGHT 
“OXFORD ” 
ILLUMINATED MOTOR 
MASCOT “ VITESSE ” 
VASE “ MARGARET ” 


BREVES 1A 





BASIL STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.3. 


(CLOSE TO KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNDERGROUND.) 


lwo illustrated books, “ The 
eIrt of René Lalique” and 
‘Lalique Lights,’ will be 
scout post free jor Ls. 6d. 











nh 


RLatique 
‘ FRANCE 


R. LALIQUE 


Aeanti- 





To protect. pur- 
chasers from 
imitations, every 
genuine example 
of Lalique Glass 
bears one of the 
artists marks re- 
produced here. 








E GALLERIES‘ 


TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 1928— 


Lift to Gallerics. 


mene 


44/1. 
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News of the Week 


Disarmament 
()* Tuesday the Preparatory Conmuission for the 
Disarmament Conference completed its Convention. 
Nearly five vears have been spent upon this draft, which will 
he laid before the Disarmament Conference next vear. 
M. Politis, the Greek delegate, culogized the work of 
Lord Cecil, “the sanctity of whose cause had made 
All the other speakers joined 
handsomely 





hin almost a prophet.” 
warm tribute, 
earned by Lord Cecil’s industry and patience as well as 
hy his personal qualities. Nevertheless, we find it impos- 


in this which has been 


sible to regard the Convention as a satisfactory starting 
It is true that agreement has 
Conscript 


point for the Conference. 
But agreement upon what ? 
armies have been left alone, though the period of service 


been reached. 


is to be reduced. Budgetary limitation of war materials 
tukes the place of direct limitation, although it is well 
? . . . . 

sbown that in some non-democratie countries there is no 


public control of the Budgets, and although Germany, 
if not strictly, at all events in a substantial sense. has been 
subjected ever since the War to that direct limitation 
Which is now said to be impossible. 


Lord Ceeil has convinced himself that such an agreement 
as is embodied in the Convention is better than none, 
because without agreement there could be no basis for 
We doubt the validity of 
We should have preferred to say that 


the Disarmament Conference. 
this reasoning. 
an censured bad start for the Conference may lead to dis- 
aster. We would have relicd upon publie opinion, when 
a postponement of the Conterence had been accepted 
taking fright at the 
drift back to a rearrangement of Europe into militars 
hloes. 
Germany 
in the Peace Treaty that the Allies will disarm she will 


as inevitable, present alarming 


There is. indeed, a most scrious danger that if 


feels that she is being cheated of the pledge 


insist on rearming herself. She may snatch at the oppor- 
tunity of joining with others who share her mistrust of 


Mrance— with [taly and Russia. 


We should like nothing better than to be proved 
entirely wrong. We cannot, however, ignore the misgivings 
of the United States and the open displeasure of Germany. 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United States delegate. declared on 
Tuesday that the Convention ° fell far short of American 
hopes and expectations.”  Mueh had been said) about 
the force of public opinion, but in lis opinion it was not 
cnough that public opinion should be simply * aroused.” 
An aroused but uninformed public opinion might do 
more harm than good. ‘That scems to be very good sense. 
The people who are drifting blindly should have been 
warned by all peace-loving Governments about the 
Count 
have been an obstructionist throughout the discussions, 
but it 


provoked by the apparent absence of a will to disarm. 


abyss in front of them. Bernstorf{ is) said) to 


must be remembered that Germany has been 
On Tuesday he gloomily reminded his audience that the 
Conference would provide the last) opportunity for a 
practical scheme of disarmament. 
pa : vs 

India and the Conference 

The week has been marked by steady progress in’ the 
Table Conference. The 
news from India, however, is very painful by contrast. 
On Monday, Colonel N.S. 


Bengal, was 


Sub-committees of the Round 


Simpson, Inspector-General 


of Prisons in murdered at Government 


headquarters by three Bengali raiders. The men 
attempted other outrages, and finally turned their 


revolvers upon themselves. Colonel Simpson was the 
hest type of British Civil Servant; he had 
enthusiastic prison reformer, having studied the gaol 
system in other countries. On Tuesday at Lahore a 
British officer was shot on parade by a Sepoy, who theu 
committed The India 
muniqué continues to record clashes between the police 


been an 


suicide. Government of com- 


and the mob, and communal disturbances in Bombay. 
Mr. V. J. Patel has been re-arrested. 
4 % u + 


The lesson of this should be obvious. 


The police iN 
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India are subjected to a terrific strain, and the mere fact 
that there have been only eight fatal assaults in the last 
two years in spite of extremist propaganda speaks 
extremely well for their restraint as well as for the natural 
Indian disinelination for The propaganda, 
however, have increasingly bad effects, and 
unless the Conference can produce a final settlement in 
embryo the Indian element in the police must soon 
break under the intolerable strain. The need for grasping 
the supreme opportunity now offered is a matter of 
elementary common sense. Yet some people are still 
talking as though “the strong hand” were a_ possible 
solution-of the Indian problem. 
+ * * * 


violence. 
must 


The minorities question throws its shadow upon every 
the Conference. In spite of strong dis- 
approval in India, Hindu and Moslem representatives are 
making a gallant effort to establish the principle of joint 
electorates. It is said that the Hindus are prepared to 
accept all the safeguards proposed in Mr. Jinnah’s 
famous Fourteen Points, if only the principle can be 
Where there is a third racial element—such 
as the Europeans in Bengal and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
—the problem is still more complicated, and it is on the 
arrangement in these Provinces that the 
negotiations may fail. In the matter of Provincial 
autonomy and the fundamental question of the form of 
the Federation the goodwill of the Indian delegates has 
no doubt surprised some of their British colleagues. 
Dyarchy is to go, and the essential transfer of law and 
the Provincial 

cameral) proposed by the Simon Commission is confirmed. 


discussion at 


secured, 


“ weightage ” 


order to Governments (probably — bi- 
There seems to be no difliculty about the necessary 
safeguards being placed in the hands of a Governor in 
the background. An this 
preferably not a Civil Servant, would apparently be 


Englishman in position, 


welcome. 


the Indian States, 
principle to preserve the name. of 


The representatives of anxious 


as they are on 
internal independence, and thus to enter the Federation 
individually by separate conventions, will not make a 
deal with a British India still under ‘ alien ” This 
common aspiration for a homogeneous India is so strong 
that it has carried the day in favour of a bi-cameral 
The States would have 


‘ 


rule. 


unitary system of Federation. 
representatives in both Chambers, and defence, external 
with Indian States and so forth 
would finally become Federal subjects. Even in the 
transitional period, when these matters would be the 
responsibility of the Viceroy, the Federal Legislature 


relations, relations 


might have some say in them. 
% ** * *k 

The French Government 

On Thursday, December 4th, M. Tardieu’s Government 
was defeated in the Senate on a motion expressing dis- 
appointment with both foreign and financial policy. 
In the background were general dissatisfaction at the 
alleged political connexions with the Oustric crash, and 
reports of other doubtful finance. M. Tardieu resigned. 
When it became known that M. Poincaré, on grounds of 
health, did not * choose to stand,” the Prime Ministership 
was offered to M. Louis Barthou, and it was thought 
that a Cabinct of ‘ Republican concentration ” could 
be formed. He found the task beyond him. The pro- 
posed inclusion of the Marin group was enough to frighten 
away the Radical Soeialists. M. Pierre Laval, a close 
friend of M. Briand, who is hardly identified with any 
party, has also tried to form a Cabinet, but he too has 
failed. We 


may conceivably yet see M. Poincaré providing the neces- 


Prolonged uncertainty may be expected. 


eae 


sary cement for a platform of narrow patriotism, even 

though he does not really wish to become Prime Minister. 
* ** * * 

Unemployment Insurance 

On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister announced the names of those who are to serye 
on the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
under the Chairmanship of Judge Holman Gregory, 
They are Councillor W. Asbury (Chairman of the Shetlield 
Public Assistance Committee), Professor Henry Clay 
(Professor of Political Economy in Manchester University 
and the author of several famous books), Dr. H. J. W. 
Hetherington (Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, 
who, as Chairman of Trade Boards, has had much expe- 
rience of industrial conditions), Mr. E. C. P. Lascelles 
(Deputy Umpire under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts), Mrs. C. D. Rackham (a member of Cambridgeshire 
County Council and temporary Inspector of Factories), 
and Mr. H. M. Trouncer (President of the Institute of 
Actuaries). Although the need for a Royal Commission 
was not, to our thinking, proved, it must be admitted 
that the Commission has an impressive amount of expert 
knowledge at its disposal. Mr. Maxton complained 
bitterly that it included no representative of the Trade 
Unions, but we imagine that the publie will be well 
satisfied with the personnel. 

# * * * 

It is to be hoped that an Interim Report, which niay be 
the most important of a sequence of Reports and which 
must indicate the character of its suecessors, will be issued 
very quickly. If only Unemployment Insurance can be 
removed from the influence of electoral bargaining the 
gain will be enormous. There is no saying how many good 
results might not follow upon this example. A“ National 
Parties, 
impracticable, because the greatest common measure of 
agreement not be nearly great The 
Liberals, and most of the Labour Party, would not 
agree to tariffs, and the Unionists would not agree to 
any solution of the economic problem which omitted 
tariffs. 
which together account for 


Government,” representing all seems to be 


would enough. 


There are, however, several notorious subjects 
a large proportion of the 
excessive public expenditure, and which could be bodily 
removed from Party competition. Unemployment Insur- 
ance is the chief of them. With these subjects removed 
there could easily be a national spirit in the administra- 
tion of funds which have caused widespread demoraliza- 
tion among politicians. 
* * BS * 

A Coal Strike Prevented 

On Thursday, December 4th, the extension of the 
Scottish coal strike was averted by the decision of the 
Delegates’ Conference of the Miners’ Federation to refer 
the spreadover of hours back to the districts for recon- 
sideration. It will be noted that though the Conference 
in effect revoked its former reckless and foolish decision 
it did not in terms accept the spreadover principle. 
Mercifully that did not matter. The outcome was that 
the miners were no longer prohibited from consenting 
to the spreadover as a substitute for a reduction of wages. 
The present illogical situation is technically a violation of 
the new Act. As the Prime Minister himself, however, 
earnestly advised the delegates voluntarily to postpone 
the hours clause for three months it may be imagined 
that the Law will wink at the violation. There was no 
other way out of the maze, and it is an ironical fact that 
this convenient exit had been provided by the House of 
Lords, which insisted upon introducing the permissive 
spreadover arrangement into the Bill in the face of abuse 
from the Government. 
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The spreadover, which provides temporarily for an 
eight-hour day for eleven days in a fortnight (almost the 
same thing as a seven-and-a-half-hour day in the ordinary 
reckoning) may well remain in use for longer than the 
contemplated three months in all the districts which 
have hitherto worked an eight-hour day. It will remain, 
of course, till the marketing schemes come into being, 
and probably till the seven-hour day becomes due in June. 
At the Conference on December 4th the officials of the 
Miners’ Federation advocated the only possible course 
with considerable courage, though they were greatly 
helped by the Prime Minister’s strong recommendation. 
On Monday the Scottish miners returned to work on the 
spreadover terms with no reduction of wages. If the 
results are satisfactory to both sides in most of the 
districts there may be an amending Act. Mr. Shinwell 
has sensibly proposed a national conference to discuss 
the situation. It is most desirable to make good use of 
the breathing space which has been afforded more by good 
luck than by good management. 

* * x * 


The Government, the Liberals and Electoral Reform 

The Prime Minister has promised the early introduction 
of an Electoral Reform Bill, but nobody outside the 
Government yet knows what will be in it. Meanwhile 
the promise has searcely eased the relations of the 
Liberals and the Labour Party. The issue in_ the 
Liberal Party is still between Mr. Lloyd George’s evident 
desire to let the Government survive in the hope that 
something will turn up and that the strength of 
Liberalism will grow, and Sir John Simon’s high moral 
precept that principles are than tactics. On 
Friday, December 5th, Mr. Lloyd George addressed the 
Liberal candidates at the National Liberal Club. His 
speech was a strange study in the art of blowing hot and 
cold. He denounced the Government as utterly 
ineflicient. He had never known a worse. But, then, 
what was the alternative ? If there was an immediate 
appeal to the country the Unionists would probably be 
returned with a Protection. In these 
circumstances the duty of the Liberals was to secure 
that the real voice of the country should be heard. 


more 


mandate for 


* * * * 


The question for the Liberals therefore was: “ If you 
cannot get Proportional Representation is it worth while 
to get the second best ? ” 
believe in the Alternative Vote he thought that it would 
be better than nothing. It would, for instance, defeat 
Protection in the absence of a clear majority. When an 
Electoral Reform Bill) was however. the 
House of Lords might be foolish enough to throw it out 
In that must “abide by the. 


consequences.” 


introduced, 


event the Lords 


* * * * 


After having presented this apparently clear case for 
resolutely keeping the Government in power Mr. Lloyd 
George threw several sops to Sir John Simon. For 
instanee, ‘* We Liberals have been a little too timid. It 
would have been a very good thing to have asserted our 
Parliamentary right to carry our criticism up to the 
point of defeating the Government. If there is a crisis 
on a matter of vital importance we shall have to act 
regardless of consequences.” Next he said that 
deal” with the Government. But finally he 
“We ought to give 


there 
Was no “ 
swerved back to his first position 
the Government another chance.” It seems that there 
is, in the current phrase, contact but not compact. We 


( 


xerce that the growth of Liberalism is a strong possibility. 
There is more feeling for Free Trade in the country 


than the Protectionists know, but one thing stands in 


Although he did not himself 


the way of Liberalism—Mr. Lloyd George’s tactics as 
explained by himself. 


British Trade, Tariffs and Commonsense 

Two articles by Sir Arthur Salter, which were published 
in the Times on Monday and Tuesday, might have been 
specially written to expose the uselessness to British 
trade of the ingredients which make up the Mosley mixture. 
Sir Arthur brings us up sharply against the unpleasant 
fact that the British share in the trade of the world was 
falling off before the present economic blizzard began to 
blow. He reminds us also that, apart from the woes of 
our essential export trade, we are failing to make progress 
as rapid as that of other countries in the new industries. 
This is due, he argues, to a peculiarly rigid and inelastic 
economic system which is seen in a conservatism of 
methods, in an undue tolerance for the hereditary prin- 
ciple in industry, in the divorce of banking from produc- 
tion, and in the defensive and protective character of the 
organizations of both employers and Trade Unions. 

* * * * 


The remedy, he thinks, must come mainly from the 
Banks with which the industries most in need of re- 
organization have ** frozen ” 
the Banks should 
industries which are anxious to Rationalize and reform, 
and so transform their present “* dead hand upon develop- 


overdrafts. Acting together 


have the courage to assist those 


ment” into something creative and constructive. Sir 
Arthur makes significant observations on the relation 
between wages and prices, and emphasises the immense 
responsibility of the Trade Unions for making our system 
“more directive and adaptive.” He touches, too, upon 
a possible reform of taxation so that it may bear less 
hardly upon productive sources. The lesson that foreign 
tariffs do not account for the relative decline in the 
economic position of Great Britain has yet to be learnt— 
if we are to judge by the sundry Protectionist counsels 
of despair. In fact, as Sir Arthur Salter points out, this 
country enjoys, as compared with its rivals, the advan- 
tages not only of some Preferences within the Empire, 
but of the lower prices resulting from free imports. 


* * * * 


A welcome dose of common sense about foreign tariffs 
was administered by Sir William Beveridge, who spoke 
on the wireless on Thursday, December 4th, in reply to 
Lord Beaverbrook. By an analysis of British unemploy- 
ment he showed that retaliation is as futile as it is dan- 
gerous. So far from a reduction of employment abroad 
helping British trade, the bulk of our unemployment is 
due to the inability of foreign countries to buy as much 
He also pointed out 
the solid basis of the British objection to taxing food. 


as before from British workshops. 
A food-tax is graduated the wrong way round ‘* like an 
Income Tax of ten shillings on the first £500 and five 
shillings above that.” That sort of thing is inconceivable 
in a democratic age, and, moreover, the Dominions, 
owing to their interest in high Protection for their indus- 
tries, cannot offer any sure or adequate compensating 
Lord) Beaverbrook’s 
he concluded, was well named a Crusade, because it 


advantage. revivalist campaign, 
belonged to a much earlier century. 
* * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103: on Wednesday week, 102; ; 
Funding (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95; on 
Wednesday week, 94}; a year ago, 85155; Conversion 
Loan (3£ per cent.) was on Wednesdiuy 81 ; on Wednesday 
week, 813; a year ago, 731i. 


a year ago, 997, 


Loan 
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Another Short Cut 


Figeontel period of acute economic distress evokes 
4 remedies which have been thought out in panic. 
The preseriptions may have been written after long study 
and have an air of calmness even though of sternness; but 
none the less they may be the consequence of panic — of 
the well-known tendency to take it for granted that any- 
thing will be better than what is being endured. As a 
great many people who are incapable of thinking at all 
are under the same impulse to flee from the unendurable 
there js always a welcome awaiting a pat cure for 
everybody's. ills. 

And, after all. there is no need to excuse the headlong 
enthusiasm and the overflowing sympathies which have 
heen behind half the nostrums of the world. Every proposal 
un- 


which is sincere carns consideration. Hf it 


acceptable after reflection, nothing is lost. but rather some- 


proves 


thing is gained because the sufferers have been bared into 
distinguishing between what is likely to help them and 
What is not. The strangest thing about most short cuts 
Which are proposed as a new and easy way to the desired 
The 


travellers who formerly preferred them to the easier but 
¥ 4 


journey’s end is that they have been tried before. 


longer road cither lost their way or were set upon by wild 


beasts. Those who. in a later age. urge the advantages 


of the short cuts not 


choosing to remember, that they have been tried before 


seme knowing. or perhaps not 


are naturally impatient of the  obstructiveness.” the 


“want of imagination.” or the ° caution.” of their critics. 


But one of two things must happen: either caution pre- 
vells or the experiment is tried till disillusionment comes, 
Neither like 


proposed or adopted again and again when the conditions 


course will prevent experiments being 
for provoking them recur. 

Sir Oswald Moslev’s memorandum (about which Mr 
John Strachey. one of the sienatories. has written his 
thoughts in’ this issue of the Spectator) is the latest 
proposal for a short way of getting something done. It 
nakes an extraordinarily varicd appeal. as there is some- 
thine im if Protection to please 
Conservatives. cnough State-control by means of Import 
Boards the 


though not to cnrapture Socialists. and cnough expendi- 


to please every body 


and regulation of industry to coneciliate 
ture on specially devised constructive work to please 
the Liberals. [ait is trac that some young Conservatives 
are particularly attracted by the memorandum. this is 
them and 
itsell 


the meantime 


Significant. A wayward flirtation between 
Sir Oswald) Mosley’s smal 
Socialist. will not last very long : 


the majority of the Labour Party will have passed through 


group. Which still calls 


but in 


the three staves of indignation, imtoler- 


would be washed out. The Chartists were profoundly 
convinced that) when man had a there 
could be no possibility of depriving the people — of 
their rights. The people would only have to vote 
for what they wished, and all would be well. To-day 
Chartism is the commonplace of British Democracy, 
Yet when the voal been reached) we told 
that the goal is not the goal. The real explanation 
of this curious repudiation is that Sir Oswald and his 
friends have lost patience because not cnough people 
could be persuaded to vote for the right’ thing 
Oswald We are. therefore, invited to 
to an oligarchy. But in history oligarchs have changed 
places frequently with autocrats. How can Sir Oswald 
be sure that he is not really clearing the road for another 
Would all the five chosen rulers be eflicient 
and righteous men? Would four be? Would three be 7 
Would two be? If not.there would be only one left. 
And that might casily happen. Despotisms, dictatorships. 
Committees of Public Safety, oligarchies they have all 


every vote 


has are 


as Sir 


saw It. return 


dictatorship ? 


+ 


been tried: and because they all abused their power it 
was taken from them and distributed. 

The next pomt in the memorandum which excites our 
miuseiving is the strenuous return to economic nationalism. 
Mr. Strachey in his article even emphasizes this policy. 
He exclaims that we “make a present to foreigners of a 
free market. That 
opportunities to the foreigner at our own expense instead 
fy liy 


avreument about weakly giving 


of boldly retaliating upon hime owas faced and 


examined by Peel when the Corn Laws were abolished. 
He did not hesitate in his conclusion that this county 





stood to lose more than it could possibly gain by retatia 
A osmall island js not litted geographically for si 
It is fitted geographically to maintain ifs own 


tion. 
tariff war, 
and attract other shipping by means of great Free 


pery 
hetl 


It is fitted to produce finished products out of 
cheap raw materials, Et is fitted 
of the world and the money market of the world. 


hours. 
to become the carrier 
Ht it 
cannot thrive on its export trade it is difficult to sec hoy 
it can be prosperous at all. 

Sir Oswald. though an optimist in many things, 
that he that under 
conditions the home market “the future basis 
of British trade.” ALL ordinary people would say: 
once that there is not the smatlest possibility of enough 


Isa 
! 
H 


pessimist in) this beheves proce 


must be 


' 


trade in this small area to ensure the prosperity and the 


high wages which Sir Oswald promises. ‘Phe high wages 


are to) euarantce a suflicient consuming — capacity. 


Producer and constuner. we prefer to say. are to take im 


one anothers washing. OF course. Sir 





ance sind when the affair is) almost 


casy-vorne indifference 


foreotten — the 


which men have towards  somethine 


which cannot harm ther. Next 


What, in brief. Sir Oswald) proposes is 
that the Cabinet should) be superseded 


Oswald does not by any means write of 
export trade as a matter of maifference 

he is careful to say. on the lines of Lord 
that the British Common- 
to develop a civilization 


Week 


Beaverbrook. 
wealth ought 
“high cnough to absorb the production 


“for a siated period ~ by an Emergency “ Vision v. Church.” by of modern machinery which for the pur- 
Cabinet of five persons. ‘Phese five Pa eae ee SUL. pose must be largely instlated = from 
would be vested with power to carry wreekine forces ine the rest of the 
through an ~~ emergency policy.” The ce: iii alia asi world.” Phe Dominions. he says. ~*~ have 
ordinary Ministers would be “ retained ~ Kc eccaiie iv pra for the most part foodstuffs and 
in order to conduct * normal business.” Riskmerys” raw materials to sell. and = owe have 
but obviously they would be quite inanulactured = goods to — sell. This 
over-shadowed if not) cclipsed by the diss stiaieiiiiiialy oie iia natural balance of trade should be 
Big Five. The memorandum remarks Marchese Marconi, by F. developed under a Commonwealth plan 


that Parliament would stili have power 
to change the Government. but at one 





sweep all the later history of democracy 


Yeats- Brown, 


of mutual advantage.” This is ai de- 
lightfully 


problem which has brought no nearer to 


reassuring description — of 
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agreement people so notoriously anxious to agree upon it 
as Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Baldwin and the Prime Minister 
of Canada. The insulation of the British Commonwealth, 
which involves holding at reasonable tariffs length the 
Mussolinis and the Pilsudskis of our present Europe is, 
of course, a flat contradiction of the traditional Labour 
policy of internationalism. 

Sir Oswald has convinced himself 
we do not know, but scarcely, we should think, by argu- 
ments drawn from experience—ihat under a system of 
balances and adjustments and 
incomings, and between urban industry and agriculture, 
and so forth, it would be possible to secure complete 


by what arguments 


between outgoings 


employment, high wages and a high standard of living. 
The tangle of Parliamentary procedure and local govern- 
ment would be cut away. 
would be undertaken by a great Public Utility Organis- 


The rehousing of the people 


ation. <All this is a retrogression from popular rule. If 


it is not democracy neither is it Socialism, though the 
memorandum explains that Socialism is by no means 
abandoned. All that is proposed for the present is a 
policy which by Rationalizing the whole nation, as 
individual industries are now being Rationalized, would 
make Socialism easier in the end. 

But would it ?- We venture to predict that the balances 
and adjustments all of which necessarily mean checks 
upon trade would produce not abundance but scarcity. 
What would be the first necessary step if in the Ration- 
alized State the industries could not pay the promised 
high wages? Would the industries be subsidized, or 
what ? And what would be the ultimate treatment of 
workers in revolt, since the State could not afford to be 
thwarted in this great adventure? We are not without 
We know what has already happened in Australia, 
and, to say the least of it. nobody here is yet convinced 
that Russia is going to succeed. 


clues. 


Butchery and the Law 


ryviiki demand for laws that affeet the humanities, 


that are meant to bring a cleaner and a_ fairer 
country and life, usually in our country come from 
private rather than corporate urgency. It is, therefore, 
characteristic of our mode of progress that a Bill for 
the humane slaughter of animals. though it conecrns the 
whole population, should come from a private member, 
not from a Government. 
hope that this will enable all parties to vote for it. 
Humanity is above politics. 

Colonel Moore, who happily won in the luck of the 
ballot, will indeed at the second reading of his Bill have 
sympathy from all parts of the House. It is generally 
acknowledged that there is nothing in it, or him—of the 
faddist, or of the erank. The obligation to enforce a 
common decency in the killing of animals for food lies 


We may express the ardent 


less heavily on the shoulders of any vegetarian, anti- 
vaccinationist, or even the professional humanitarian 
than of the ordinary citizen, who rejoices in the reputation 
of the roast beef of old England, and holds that man 
If we 
feel a little squeamish, as most people feel. about the 


is designed by nature to be an cater of meat. 


repulsive details of slaughter, this very squeamishness 
is a sign, is, indeed, proof, that an ugly evil is in being and 
that its nature ought to be publicly confessed. Progress 
has been hindered by nothing so much as a common 
dislike of the cruder details of the unlovely subject. 
In other words, we condone a continuous system of beastly 
cruelty because we are too delicately framed to face so 
coarse a theme. Our craven delicacy is made the excuse 
of a chartered system of inflicting pain. 

What, then, are these nasty facts? The haphazard 
method of killing animals in many semi-private slaughter- 
vards is, with apologies for the word, an art, not a science. 
The killer is a fallible artist, who is forced by circumstance 
to take a grim pleasure and pride in his performance. 
In an early record of his experience in the Argentine 
Mr. Hudson gave an account of the excited pleasure 
of the men who clamoured for the privilege of slaughtering 
cattle from horseback. They the 
vrossest details, like the butcher in a satire by that most 
humane of poets, Thomas Hood. It is an 
against humanity, as well as against the scientific spirit 
of our age that the killing of hundreds of animals a day 
on behalf of the community should remain an art and 
science. The necessary act of killing for any 
meat-eating people should be exact, scientific, as coldly 
and precisely mechanical as science can make it, if we 


rejoiced even in 


outrage 


not a 


are to avoid not only the infliction of needless pain on 
the victim, but the degradation of the human instrument. 
Hong ago in Scotland butchers were not accepted on 
juries because they were held to have weakened their 
moral That should be 
by a chain head downwards, revolved on a drum within 


sense, any animal suspended 
sight and smell of previous victims before offering its 
throat to the knife of the cheap slaughterer is an offence 
If the 


public saw, heard, smelt. touched these things they 


against civilization, indeed against nature itself. 


would not endure the condition a day longer; they would 
feel that their common civilization was smirched, was 
even rotten at the centre. It is only because they 
thrust the scene behind them with a “pah!” of disgust 
and insist on looking the other way that they bring 
themselves to allow such offences. 

More than 


the remedy is as plain and simple as it is described 


The evil is not inherent in our dietetics. 
this : 
in this week’s private Bill. 
precision which enable the slaughterer to do the necessary 


We possess instruments of 


work with a mechanical precision that saves the poor 
beast from pain or anticipatory fears and the man from 
the sense of brutality. The fear of slightly greater expense, 
blind 
Government interference or municipal inspection have 
buttressed an obstinate resistance to reform within the 


ignorance, conservatism, a native objection to 


trade. But this opposition grows weaker every month ; 
and at the worst was not worthy of any consideration 
from the public. Better methods have begun to prevail. 
Already nearly four hundred Town Councils or Urban and 
Rural District Councils have adopted a by-law based on 
a model issued by the Ministry of Health; and about 
a score of public slaughterhouses, built and operated 
on scientific principles, are in existence. Every year the 
use of the humane killer increases and increases at a 
progressive rate. The Trade, especially in Scotland, has 
in general withdrawn its factious criticisms. The humane 
or scientific methods do not. as all fair minds acknowledge, 
in any respect injure the quality of the meat. Public 
opinion has become overwhelmingly favourable to the 
reform. Colonel Moore’s Bill, long and carefully thought 
out and correlated with trade demands and_ practical 
obligations, has nothing extreme or impractical in any 
word or clause. It would do little more than make general 
what the more progressive districts of Britain and 
countries of the world have already done. It endorses 
the general policy of the R.S.P.C.A., especially as to 
the right of entry into slaughterhouses by independent 
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inspectors, and the-use of the humane killer. But in this 
connexion it may be well to point out that the chief 
criticism to which the R.S.P.C.A. has been subjected is 
its unwillingness to prosecute owners of the less progressive 
slaughterhouses or to extend the regulations at once to 
all classes of animals. In this regard, at any rate, no excesses 
of sentiment can be laid to its charge. It has been slow 
Colonel Moore’s Bill also is moderate. 
The severest criticism so far levelled against it is that 


and moderate. 


if does not go quite far enough or fast enough, that the 


Jews and Mohammedans are allowed to contract out, 
that the small individual slaughterhouses and the 


haphazard organization of * butchering ” are allowed to 
remain in this muddle and multiplicity ; that practical 
wisdori has acted as a drag on the humanitarian ideal. 
Some day, perhaps. a little nearer to the millennium, if 
the then still all =the 
work will be done in large. highly organized slaughter- 


world eats meat, unpleasant 


“rs 





houses ; and small yards be wholly abolished. But this 
is not yet a practical reform ; and it is an unhappy fact 
that much money has been vainly spent in- recent 
years in building such big slaughterhouses in places 
to which cattle, sheep and pigs cannot be convenicitly 
or cheaply conveyed. The Bill is a good Bill. It is sane, 
inflicts no hardship on anyone, and would save our 
civilization froma barbarity that makes hypocrites of all of 
us who profess a hatred of cruelty. Almost a hundred years 


ago the Spectator became famous throughout Britain 
for its battle ery : ** The Bill, the whole Bill and nothing 


Ss 


but the Bill.” 
ideal spectator ~ of Professor James, it may be that this 
Reform Bill for the abolition of a daily and multiple 
cruelty is as important in its essence as that other Reform: 
Bill which stirred Britain from top to bottom. There aro 
that outweigh 
reforms. and this is one of them. 


In the sum of things, as seen by * the 


spiritual and social reforms political 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women pre:enting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of 


organized 


Church Necessary to Religion ?° 


Is an Organized Church 
By C. E. 
| PROPOSE for the purpose of this article to assume 
the validity of what is known as religious experience. 
} assume, that is to say, that religious experience is not 
alicays and merely a projection of our hopes and wishes 
upon the empty canvas of the universe, but does, or at 
least can, bring us in touch with and give us information 
about the nature of that universe. 
shall hold) that it ¢ 
effective interpretation on the further assumption that 
that with which we are in touch and about which 
receive information, is (lack of space compels me to put 
the point crudely) another world. Beauty is an inhabitant 
of this world, and the apprehension of the artist is one of 
the avenues through which mankind approaches. it : 
so, probably, are goodness and truth, but T should hold 
it to be at least possible that these three are merged in a 
further unity to which we give the name of deity. 1 
should say that religious experience may be interpreted 
as a confused awareness of deity, so conceived, and that 
it has occurred most indubitably, so far as the evolution 


Moreover, I any only receive 


we 


of our species has gone up to the present, in the religious 
mystics. 

So much being presumed, T can proceed to the imme- 
diate subject of this article. 
By what 
experience so defined, and can they be assisted by becoming 


The question now becomes : 
means are men enabled to enjoy religious 
members of a religious organization such as a Church ?” 
J will take the two parts of the question in turn. 

It seems to me to be clear that it is not possible for one 
man to enable another to enjoy religious experience. 
Religious experience, if my hypothesis is correct, is a 
purcly private and personal affair, as private and personal 
as the toothache. Now no man can convey to another 
what the experience of having the toothache is like unless 
it has been shared, in however slight a degree, by his 
auditor. In the same way and for the same reason the 
mysties are totally unable to convey to those who have 
no tincture of mystical experience what it is that excites 
them. To the ordinary man they seem with their talk of 
**a delicious desert ” and “a dazzling darkness ” to be 
merely babbling. He simply does not know what they 
are driving at. Language after all was invented to 
convey the meanings appropriate to this world; — it 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. Such criticism, well and ill-informed 
is common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. This week Mr. C. E. M. Joad writes on ‘STs an Orgai 
Next week Rev. 


zeel 


Cyril Martindale, 8.J., will reply to this article. | 


Necessaty to Religion P 
M. Joan. 


cannot he adapted to give information about another. 


Thus, if mysticism could give an account of itself, it 
would cease to be mysticism. 

Nevertheless, it may be objected, something can he 
All the Churches have 


used symbols, and it must be supposed that these are at 


conveyed by way of symbolisin. 


least not meaningless to their congregations. 

There are, T think, two answers to this objection. In 
the first place symbols are in fact meaningless unless you 
know what they symbolize, in which event they become 
superfluous. If you can expericnee something directly, 
it is a mere waste of time trying to represent it by some- 
thing else, and then proceeding to experience that. If 
you cannot, then you will not know what the something 
else which purports to represent it does in fact represent. 
Secondly, as the history of the Churches has shown, the 
symbols inevitably tend to obscure the thing symbolized. 
They divert interest to themselves and monopolize it. 
The interminable and 
matters of ritual and ceremony are a measure of the 
extent to which the outward and visible sign comes to 
transcend and that which it For 
example, the controversy as to whether bread and wine 
is bread and wine or is body and blood, or whether 
mysteriously it both is and is not body and blood at the 
same time, is a good example of the dangers of symbolism. 

To turn to the second part of the question, it may be 
said that if true religious experience is such as T have 


discussions dissensions about 


obscure signifies. 


postulated, a form of direct intercourse with another 
world, then it is not to be lightly come by. Is it, then, 
to be expected that men can achieve it without guidance 
and enjoy it without assistance ? And if guidance and 
assistance are necessary, should there not be an organized 
body whose business it is to supply them? Should there 
not in fact be a Church?) The need for guidanee and 
assistance I grant, but not of the organized body. | 
happen to be a person who is aesthetically obtuse to 
the graphic arts. If I go round a picture gallery alone, 
I admire pictures for what they represent, and discover 
little or nothing for myself of the formal beauty in virtue 
of which they have value. 
knowledgeable than I 


But if somebody more 
as it were, by the 


aesthetic hand and points out to me structural patterns 


takes me, 
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epd harmonies of colour and line, my eves are gradually 
pened, and I begin first to see and then to appreciate 
the sionificanee of what has heen explained to me—or, at 
least, L do so on occasion. 

[It is the same with religious experience. This, in my 
view, has been enjoved in the fullest degree by those who 
Lave been able to apprehend the significance of the universe, 
‘ust as my aesthetically knowledgeable friend apprehends 
ike significance of the picture. These are the mystics, 
ihe precocious children of evolution, biological * sports ~ 
en the spiritual plane, who in virtue ef their precocity 
can see further into the nature and meaning of things 
than erdinary men. And so seeing they may drop 
hints how to see as they do, but hints which, as [ have 
said, are meaningful only to those who have already an 
inkling of their meaning. 

Mystical experience is the fruit of a serenity of soul 
which has learnt to see mundane affairs in their proper 
perspective. There is a certain discipline of the spirit 
and, it may be, of the bedy, by which this serenity of soul 
may he achieved, and something of this discipline and of 
its outcome may be learnt from the mystics by those who 
would follow in their steps. But it is learnt from indi- 
viduals, from their writings and their savings, not from 
an organized Church. Religious mysties have been the 
mest unorganizable of people, just because the only thing 
that seemed to them to matter was an incommunicable 
and an unorganizable thing. So completely, indeed. 


have they failed to realise the ideal of the model 


come to terms with this one. For this purpose it sas 
necessary to provide him with certain beliefs as to the 
These iY hiefS 


have formed the basis of erceds and codes by whieh his 


supernatural governance of the universe. 


thought and conduct in this world have been regulated. 
And in proportion as regulation of thought and conduct 
was regarded as important, so have the beliefs been 
regarded as infallible. Thus the Churchmen have supplied 
the place of ignorance by converting other men’s cor- 
jectures into dogmas. 

Unfortunately, owing to a number of causes. of which 
the spread of education and science is the chief, people 
are ceasing to believe in the dogmas. A section of the 
Church endeavours to meet the situation by amending 
them in such a way that they shall not contlict with what 
science has shown to be true. Uselessly, sinee a creed in 
harmony with the science of to-day will be out of harmony 
with that of to-morrow. Meanwhile intelligent men and 
women, left without a creed which can command the 
allegiance of their intelligences, are finding to their 
surprise that in order to enjoy religious experience it is 
not necessary to have a creed at all. 

Creeds and dogmas belong to the infantile stage of 
religion. They are picturesque legends about the super- 
natural governance of the universe suitable to the child- 
heod of the race, which an adult generation will discard. 
The acids of modernity, to borrow a phrase of Walter 
Lippmann’s, are likely to prove ultimately corrosive of all 
formulated beliefs. and will thus come to render the 
Churches which formulate them supertluous. But the 
eradual fading out of the Churches will no more inhibit 
that kind of experience which religious men in all ages 
have enjoved, than the lapsing of the Royal Acadeciny 
will prevent men producing and enjoying great art. The 
evolution of religion in the future (if religion is to sury ive) 


will therefore be one in which the expericnee of the erent 
mivstics will inereasinely become the experience ol t! 


man in the 


street. 


The Mosley Manifesto : 
Why We Have Issued It 


By Jonn Srracizy, MEP. 


Churchman that their complete inability to understand 
he importance of the forms and ceremonies upon which 
the Churches in common with all organized bodies lav 
stress has usually got them into trouble with the 
ecclesiastical authoritics. 
fy they have not brought men into touch with God, 
What has been the funetion of the Churches?) In’ my 
view imatniv social Pheyv have been concerned less to 
intreduce man to another world than to enable hime to 
View of the interest taken in Sir Oswald = Mosley's 
Manitesto, we have asked Mr. John Strachey to write on. the 
subject, to which we have alluded in our tirst leading article. kp. 
‘ falor, | 


| CAN. of course. only speak for myself: but. as I 
understand it, those of us who have signed and 

issucd the Manifesto on national policy which appeared 

over last week-end have done so for this kind of reason. 

We have said publicly what we thought. because we were 

tir 

could cope with the present situation. or against motions 


d of voting for measures which we did not believe 


which seemed to us equally irrelevant: of listening to 
speeches half of which appeared to us meaningless. and 
the other half frankly dishonest : of sitting quietly in the 
“best Club in the World.” watching from its comfortable 


anmchairs the slow. but slowly accelerating. decline of 


the British industrial and commercial system. and the 
rapid drift to disaster of the movement with which we 
wre identified. 

Being but humble private members of the House of 
Commons. we had no executive authority by which this 


os 


state of things could be altered. The most we could do 
was to speak our minds with absolute candour and sin- 
cerity : but this. it seemed to us. was also the least we 
CO ill do. 

Now nearly evervbody to-day is talkingabouta crisis; but 


is very evident that scarcely anvone really believes in 


its existenec. After all the country has not experiences 


an economic crisis whieh did nol solve itself witht a few 
months for a hundred vears. We. however. have deti- 
nitely come to the conclusion that. in Mr. Lloyd George's 
words. “we are movine into. rather than through. 2 
crisis.” Tt is not a erisis in which anything sudden or 
melodramatic will happen. [bt is simply a steady crit 
which must lead to the complete breaking down of all our 
standards. waees. hours, 


laboriously built-up social 


social services. &e¢.. &e.. unless something is clone to arrest 
it. If we are wrone. if the economic situation will reall 
and permanently improve itself as Mr. Snowden. Mer. 
Graham and our Front Bench now daily assure us. then 
naturally we are entirely mistaken and our whole policy 
will never be implemented. for there will be no need for 
it: and no nation takes strone or drastic action until it 
is compelled to. Tf. however. we are right. and there is 
other than snedb and temporary 


then. 


no trade recovery 
hnmediate 
| 


upward fluctuations, whatever the 


political consequence may be. it is clear that some policy 
of action must be adopted. 

~We cannot muddle through this time.” "Phat is thi 
essenee of our message. We believe profoundly that wi 
are right and that events will prove us so. That belicf is 


founded on an intensive study of the world situation 
to-day. For a hundred vears Great Britain has been ty 


ereat nation of the world. enjoying a practical monopoly 
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of world export trade in its most lucrative branches. To- 
day she is, and will continue to be, a great nation of the 
world, one amongst a group of vigorous and active Powers. 
That fact is the fundamental one which has destroyed the 
old, easy-going basis of British trade and necessitated 
the building up of a stable new basis. 

Our Manifesto itself, naturally, can do no more than 
indicate the general line which we believe to be the best 
way out of our present difficulties. It will be followed 
by a much longer and more comprehensive statement of 
policy. In a few sentences our line of policy might be 
summed up as follows. 

(1) That the home market must be in future the 
essential and secured basis of British trade. That is to 
say, we must create the machine with which, and the 
conditions in which, we can plan out rationally and 
consciously the economic activities of this island. We 
must be able at will, for example, to readjust the balance 
between industry and agriculture, between heavy and 
light industries, between production and distribution, 
&e.. &e. Such regulation necessitates the creation of 
various organizations, financial and otherwise, for the 
stimulation and co-operative regulation of industry. 
Secondly, it necessitates the power to bring into control 
the unregulated flow of the economic life of the world 
into and through these islands. It involves the control 
of imports, and we suggest a variety of methods for that 
control so that the ungovernable over-spill of the present 
world economic chaos of production, which grows yearly 
more hopeless. shall not wreck the attempt at planning 
and order which alone, in our view, will see this island 
through. This is the only alternative we can see to the 
policy which successive Governments adopt, the policy of 
trying by sweet reason to persuade foreign government 
and foreign industrialist to give us something in return 
for that great free market of which we already make them 
Certainly it is true that it would be better 
for them aswellas for us if we all knocked down our 
tariff walls, our import restrictions, &e., &e. But the 
of British cconomic reason has been 


i present. 


* still small voice ” 
attempting to teach this lesson to the world for seventy 
years ; We do not 
believe that the Kurope of Mussolini, of Pilsudski, of 
Poincaré, and of Hitler will listen to Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Snowden when the comparatively Liberal Europe of 
before the War would not listen to a whole generation of 
British Free Traders. We are tired of a policy which 
sends British statesmen bleating round Europe with 
everything to ask for and nothing to offer. 


and its success Is not conspicuous. 


(2) If our home market needs conditions within which 
planning is possible. our export trade also must not be 
left unorganized to be cut down in detail by the great 
highly organised ‘selling drives” of our competitors 
such as America. Planning, stability, and security can be 
applied by the method of bargains with our customers, to 
the greater part, at any rate, of our exports, and we 
readily agree that for such 
economic bargaining exist with our Dominions. Our 
general attitude to the export trade is not, of course, to 
minimize its importance by one whit, but we think it 
useless to indulge in a foolish optimism which supposes 
that in the world of 1930 British exports, without any 
effort on our part, will ever rise enough to absorb the 
labour surplus which is ruining us to-day. We must 
fight, and fight hard, to hold our position in the world 
market, and we make proposals to that end; but for the 
expansion which alone can solve our difficulties we look 


execllent opportunities 


primarily to the home market. 
(3) For immediate purposes, while this fundamental 
reorganization of our national life is under way, we look 


ee 


to supporting, as they must be supported, in decency, 
our army of unemployed by work rather than by main- 
tenance. We believe that it is only an administrative 
jungle of National, Municipal, and County Council 
machinery which stands between the nation and employ- 
ing almost the whole of the permanently unemployed 
(about seven hundred thousand to a million men at the 
present time) on work of national reconstruction and 
modernization which is crying out to be done. This 
work is, indeed, a necessary preparation for the long 
term national planning we have advocated. It lies, above 
all, in the field of housing, agriculture and communica- 
tions. Considered from a financial point of view, this 
means that we advocate a shifting of the effort of the 
“xchequer from paying out vast masses of money for 
unproductive purposes out of income, to making great 
State investments out of capital for productive purposes, 
We believe, in a word, that the way to deal with the 
short term side of the unemployment problem is to shift 
the emphasis from unproductive income expenditure to 
productive capital expenditure. Indeed, we recognize 
what the Government has discovered: that no great 
advance in direct expenditure on social services is possible 
before national reconstruction. For the same_ reasons 
we believe that the effort to repay the capital of the 
National Debt by a huge annual sinking fund out of the 
taxation of this one generation is premature and economic- 
ally unsound. The only real way to deal with the Debt 
is so to increase national wealth and productivity that its 
proportionate burden becomes relatively insignificant. 

(4) We recognize, as we must, that the present Parlia- 
mentary and Governmental machine is utterly incapable 
of carrying out such a programme as we have envisaged. 
A nineteenth-century Parliament, designed for the 
sedate discussions of leisurely days and nights, cannot 
coneeivably even look at the modern task. Parliament’s 
essential function, as the representative of the Will of the 
Nation, is to put an Executive into power, to watch it, 
and when it loses confidence in it to replace it by another. 
That is the essential of Democracy, and it must be sacro- 
sanct: but for Parliament to insist upon a right to 
obstruct. to delay, to clog its own Executive while noi 
turning it out, is to reduce Democracy to obstruction ; 
and it is that which has got to go. 

Openly to advocate a policy of this character at the 
present juncture will be, and indeed has been, considered 
political suicide, Of that the signatories naturally cannot 
judge. Maybe we have committed political suicide. 
Who knows, and who cares? It is not for ordinary 
private members of Parliament to take the importance 
of their own careers too tragically ; but as persons in 
whom a constituency has put its trust they have an in- 
escapable duty. If they genuinely believe that their 
country as a whole, and the movement to which they 
belong in particular, is slowly moving towards a disaster, 
then they cannot escape the responsibility of saying so 
and of advocating some reversal of present policy by 
which they believe a way out can be found. 


The Week in Parliament 


oe Government has persisted in its intention to 

allow the Dyestuffs Act to lapse, despite opposition 
from various quarters which at one moment seemed 
too formidable to be ignored. In the debate on Thursday 
of last week Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister built up a case 
against the action of the Board of Trade which was 
impregnable. Mr. Graham made no serious attempt 
to refute the arguments advanced in favour of the Act, 
but sought to justify himself on the ground that it had 
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now achieved the purposes for which it was originally 
designed, and was no longer necessary. 

had been made 
out for enquiry into the working of the Aci 
it was repealed ; and Mr. Wise, in an_ effective 
speech, argued once more against his own front bench. 
But upon this occasion he was unable to persuade the 
socialist Left Wing to support him in the division lobby, 
and the Government won home with a fairly comfortable 


Sir John Simon thought that a case 
before 


majority. 
confidence in British industry. 

The second reading of the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill was taken on Monday. Major Walter Elliot moved 
its rejection with a characteristically brilliant speech, 
This 


when 


and was ably seconded by Captain Crookshank. 
debate was, in effect, continued on Tuesday, 
the supplementary estimate for £10,000,000 to finance 
additional transitional benefits was under consideration. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Mr. Stanley restated the Con- 
servative Mr. 
in defence of those who, through no fault of their own, 
work. In 


ease, and 


now find themselves permanently out of 
his concluding passage he achieved a fine flight of rhe- 
torical The the Government 


on both days, in the hands of Miss Bondfield and Mr. 


eloquence. defence of 


Lawson, was purely perfunctory. There is no defence 
for leaving a vital issue untouched for eighteen months 
and then flinging it over to a Royal Commission for 
further delay. The Minister was exceedingly generous 
in dealing out detailed and accurate information, but 
this only proved how unnecessary it is to enquire further 
into the facts of the situation. Action not information 
is What is wanted ; and we are not likely to get it from 
the present administration. Liberal have 
taken little or no part in these debates, and the Govern- 
indication 


members 


ment majority has kept pretty high; an 
that the “compact” “contact” ? 
little farther than Mr. Lloyd George implied. 


or is it has gone a 

That Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Henderson, two of the 
shrewdest tacticians on the political stage, would arrange 
an election as a benefit performance for Mr. Baldwin about 
February of next year has always seemed to the present 
But the realization 


of the possibility of another year of the present Govern- 


writer an improbable contingency. 


ment has only now begun to dawn upon many Con- 
servative members, and it has come as a distinet shock. 
Meanwhile Sir Oswald Mosley has once again fluttered 
the doveeot with his spectacular “ manifesto ” to the 
nation. L understand that, with the exception of Mr. 


Amery, it has not aroused much enthusiasm in the 
Unionist party, but that some of the younger Liberals 
are interestcd in it, despite its protectionist flavour, 
and that it is having a favourable reception in certain 
industrial districts. It can hardly be expected to change 
the political situation at once. Its * long-term” value 
will depend on whether it induces employers and trade 
unionists to work together in the sphere of industry for a 
And this in turn depends upon the 


WATCHMAN, 


common objective. 
extent and depth of the economic crisis. 


Democracy Listens-In 
By Leoxarp Wootr. 
: ie article by Sir John Reith. in a recent issue of the 
* Broadeasting and a Better World.” 


Was not only interesting in itself, but raised some inter- 


Spectalor, on 
esting questions. For instanee, in the following sentence 
he raises the whole question of the relation between the 
microphone and democracy : * Tf democracy is the 
Broadcasting provides the 


ruling formula of the day, 


Yet another shrewd blow against a revival of 


Suchanan surpassed himself 


tempering factor which gives it for the first time under 
modern conditions a real chance of operating as a living 
force throughout the extended community ....”  To- 
day we are all democrats are Fascists or 
Communists—but Democracy herself has few real friends 
or lovers, and when they praise her or defend her, they do 
Even her 


unless we 


so apologetically and without enthusiasm. 
staunchest admirers admit that she has proved just a 
little bit disappointing. 

I believe the truth to be, as Sir John Reith implies, 
that Democracy has never yet had a fair chance, and 
that the fair chance is, or may be, now given to her by 
the B.B.C, 
which everyone is treated politically and socially as a 
In practice, our 


Democracy as an ideal means a socicty in 
free, equal, and intelligent individual. 
forefathers acted as if freedom and _ intelligence would 
look after themselves, provided the equality of the indi- 
vidual was guaranteed to him by his right from time to 
time to make a cross on a ballot paper. The vast mass 
of the population in European countries have never had 
the opportunity of becoming edueated, cultured, or even 
well-informed citizens, capable of understanding the pro- 
blems which under the forms of democracy they were 
supposed to decide. 

In Savoy Hill we have for the first time in history, 
modestly concealed under the simple letters B.B.C.. a 
gigantic instrument of democratic education in the widest 
possible sense. Its vast potentialities have developed 
almost accidentally. First there is the immense popu- 
larity of broadcasting, so that physically practically the 
Henee 
the microphone and the 
enormous powcr, the power of propaganda or education, 
of culture or barbarism, or that grey twilight between 


those who control 
wield 


whole democracy listens-in. 


arrange programmes 


the two which seems characteristic of so much in modern 
civilization, of giving or withholding the knowledge of 
facts, of stating or suppressing opinion, Secondly, the 
accident of its constitution has had a great effeet upon 
the potentialities of the B.B.C. as an educator of demo- 
cracy. The fact that it is a semi-public organization 
means that, unlike similar organizations in some other 
countries, it has not to rely financially upon adver- 
tisements. the 
therefore able to consider their effect upon the minds of 


Those who arrange programmes are 
the democracy listening-in rather than upon the adver- 
tisement revenue. 

To deal with the question of the right organization and 
use of this power would require a book; in a short 
article one can but make one or possibly two scratches on 
the surface of the subject. Take the question of contro- 
versial matters, religious or political 
attitude of the B.B.C. towards them and the democracy 
which is listening-in ? If democracy is to have a chanee 
and the B.B.C. to remain alive and not sink into a kind of 
mummilied cross between a hurdy-gurdy and a penny 
reading, such matters must be dealt with boldly and con- 
tinually. To that 
merely to say that it is a living question, precisely the 
kind of question that the free and intelligent individual, 
who has the inestimable privilege of making his mark 
on a ballot paper, ought to understand and discuss, 
Originally, I believe, the P.M.G. banned such questions. 
Facts, however, proved too strong and controversy crept 
Sut the present policy is still dis- 


what should be the 


say « question is controversial is 


in by the back door. 
appointing and unsatisfactory. Controversy should not 
be merely allowed to creep in by the back door ; it should 
be welcomed with The B.B.C. will never 
give democracy the chance which Sir John Reith sees 


open aris, 


that it can give it, if it bans such subjects as India and 
Russia. Those are probably the two subjects to which more 


than any others Democracy ought to have been Hstening-in 
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during the last six months. But there is silence in Dull Sermons 
Savoy Hill, and, for all my loud speaker tells me, Catherine i 
the Great is still ruling so peacefully and properly in St. By Tue Rev, P. B. Crayton, 
the sort of thing that empties ony 


Petersburg and the gentle Aurunzeb in Delhi. 

OF course, there are difficulties in dealing with these 
diflicultics and dangers ; but the two greatest 
difliculties and dangers to democracy are timidity and 
absolute truth, As a free and intelligent citizen. TE want 
to know all the facts and all the opinions about Russia 
and India: T should like to hear the whitest White and 
the Red. 


Mr. Gandhi in his white cap. 


subjects 


erusted Indian Colonel and 


In what other way is it 


reddest the most 


possible for an intelligent citizen to become a well- 


informed citizen ? OF course there would be an outery : 
When the Whites used the microphone, the Reds would 
thunder about the B.B.C. being used for propaganda. 
und when the turn of the Reds eame to use the micro- 
the turn of the Whites to use the 
that af the 


outcry, it will 


phone. it would be 
The 


is gone to listen to that sort of 


ihunder, answer to this objection is 
BBC; 
rclapse at once into the dull. grey. boring. 

The history of the 
and particularly the 


snuffy twiheht 
between civilization and barbarism. 
Press during the last fifty vears 

has shown that in a demo- 


should) not be 


history of the Yellow Press 


cracy an outery ” mistaken for public 


opinion, Most of the failures of democracy have been 
due to timid democrats who have no farth in democracy. 
And democracy. if it is going to listen- in, must learn to 
be demoeratic. to disten to all facts and all) opinions, 
Including those which it does not believe and does not 
hike, 

Absolute truth is an even greater difliculty and danger 
than timidity. We all believe that certain things are 
good and certain things are true. and it is natural that 
those who are responsible for drawing up the B.B.C. pro- 
erammes. and are therefore exereising this immense 
power of spreading the knowledge of facts and ideas. 
other behets to 


It is natural. 


should) allow them own ethical and 
inftuence their general broadcasting policy. 
but dangerous : dangerous beeause it is so easy to slip 
into the position of the Censor and believe that one has 
the right to treat one’s own views as absolute truth. It 
Is so easy to say: The people must not hear that 
heeause they would not understand it (as E. the possessor 
of absolute truth. can). and they must not hear that 
beeause it is false or heretical or the dogma of a false 
Church. and they must not tisten to that beeause it is 
mamoral: but they may listen to that beeause it is true 


or good for thei: or innecuous. 


The general policy Of progranimne choosing must. of 


course. be inflimeneed by the beliets of those who make the 


choice, Tt is the more important that the ultimate re- 


sponsibility. for choosine should be mi the right hands, 
The Board. in whom such responsibility rests. should. I 
sneeest. consist of ACtIVE, and minded 


VOoune. open 


persons, In touch with the ideas and movements of the 
day. who will be able to show courage and independence. 
That Nothing could be 
more fatal for the future of the B.B.C. than a Bosrd on 
Which sat nominees of political parties with the duty of 


The 


would be the kind of compronise by which everything of 


rides out two kinds of director. 


guarding the “interests ~ of their parties. result 


any interest would be ruled out and no one was ever 


allowed to sav anything but the platitudes common to 
the perorations of all politicians. Almost equally fatal 
would be a Board of very distinguished and elderly 
persons. a cuarantee of respectability and ** safety first.” 
silting as an ultimate Court of Appeal remote from the 


B.C. ~The the 


euthanasia of timid respectability whieh ¢ftacks so many 


working stall of the result would be 


pubhie and private institutions, 


7. is 

Churches :—- 

“We Jook round about us, dear people, do we not ? Ayel wo 
realize perhaps how in these changing times of ours thi : 
does it not ?-—to be very, very much stronger t] 
can say it is.” 








ours needs 
This is not parody. 1 heard it with my very, very own 


ears this very day. I sat right under it, and wrote jt 


down. No one clse noticed it! The two other mei in 
church, both sidesmen on duty, were wrapt in their own 
reflections at the time, and the odds and ends of feninine 


and juvenile congregation showed no signs of supporting 
me, if T rose up and wept aloud, 

A stranger, if a lover of the language, would have 
turned hot and cold, wishing he had not come. An in- 
telligent artisan would have registered a red-hot resolu- 
And all that 


went before only made it worse. To drop down out of thi 


tion to go elsewhere, or not to go at all. 


clustered splendours of the Book of Common Prayer into 
this soggy inanity of speech is an iilegal impost on all 
loyalty. H only the old statute which deals with brawls 
in churches could be amended to admit the use of has- 
socks or hymn-books as flving reminders that “do we 
VERY, Very” 


not is desperately faint-hearted, and * 


poisonous vulgarity; victims might get redress. As 
matters stand, the English of the average English pulpits 
isa morass of hesitating phrases, picked out with steppiig- 
stones of truculence. The layman, who ressects fair 
thinking clearly summarized, will winee at this decoction ; 
while the withers of the sinner remain unwrung. 

It is a fact, solemn in every sense, that in a ministry of 
forty years, most clergymen must preach at least five 
thousand long-lived active 
attained to a total of twenty thousand sermons ; 


times. Some men have 
whik 
every Sunday, in the home churches only, more than this 
total number of discourses are delivered. It is not se 
enjoined by any law of Chureh or State: yet there it 
stands, the all-prevailing fashion that every church must 
have two Sunday sermons, often from the same man. No 
church is proof for long against slovenly preaching. Hi 


} 


is anoart as delteate as the fiddle: both should be tfaid 
aside. if the aspirant cannot find time for the techniqtie. 
Shepherds are seldom garrulous, and their selection 
should be separate: the parish priest and the persuasiy: 
preacher are a rare combination in one character. ‘Theis 
training is distinet : their equipment not confused. ‘Th 
preacher spreads his net as wide as it will open. ‘Phi 
pastor, with his crook, deals with each case as ii ther 
were no others. Very few preachers have the tempera- 
ment which close-in work requires. The parish priest. 1! 
worth his salt. must visit constantly, and listen all day 
long, sifting the dust of other people's talking for the lone- 
looked-for pearl: travelling the waste of little things un- 
wearicdly, assured as he moves on from door to door, 
that even knocking has an emblematic meaning. He is 
the 
natural and 


links between the day's work and the Divine good wil 


Remembraneer, whose conversation, whi 


is woven cunningly with [itil 


Wise 
unaffeeted, 


He is to earry not only into homes, but into workshops, 
the infeetion of a consecrate 
the 


parish pric sts pre-occupation. 


d courage. 
the 


He pleads and praises. 


In church, cloud before merey seat is | 


reads and prays, and nourishes all that is good in nie! 
dispensing the great mysteries whieh Jesus has vou 


' 


for he will teaeh, tit 


safed. He is not a dumb euide : 


pret, question and testify. But pulpit-preaching shoul t 
not be his function. 
under our present fashion, 


It is Pander s 


ny the pulpit. 





} would arra 


as an unsuspected enemy of ¢ hristianity, 
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box. well stocked with hidden evils. Let us see some of 
them. First, pulpits have produced a mass effect of 
rendering religion a thing to be discoursed about with 
rhetoric, dependent upon the stimulus of loud words and 
transitory emotions. The religion of the New Testament 
js not this at all. Pulpits have long ago confused the 
jssues of salvation. Christ said, “* The more you hear, the 
deeper your necessity for action.” The pulpit says, 
* Hear on,” “ Listen to these ennobling sentiments time 
and again. If you do not reject them, then you will very 
likely go to heaven.” The Pulpit is an idol, tending to 
draw those easily impressed from the stern truth that 
God requires worship from his creatures, into an easier 


way —sitting and being preached to; there it ends, with 
thousands upon thousands, and those who hear the 


pulpit think (often against facts) that they have found 
Salvation. 

The pulpit is an instrument, peculiarly dependent 
Saviour arts 
simulated 


upon arts our never used —forensic of 


flattery, magniloquence, 
ecstasy. The pulpit renders those who mount into it 
tempted to seek men’s praise, and to think that they 


lip-service, and 


save souls. The pulpit jettisons, or at least jeopardizes, 
the root-thought of the Family, none greater, none less, 
falling before God's footstool. It has destroyed good 
teaching, and substituted fine preaching. It has denuded 
many men truly 


the pulpit that 


parishes of their true parish priests : for 
called are so terrified of the ordeal of 
they hold back from Orders. 

It shelters, like most foes of pure Christianity, under an 
ample panoply of texts concerning the preaching of the 
Gospel. But none of these, if examined, justifies us in 
demanding innumerable sermons from every man called 
to serve Christ in Orders. They are Christ's slaves, not 
His toast-masters. 

What the Church needs is a new Reformation, sweeping 
away the idols which serve but to confuse. The greatest 
and the ugliest of them all is the obtrusive pulpit 
cushions and desk and sounding-board— down with them 
to the ground!) They have outlived their day. 

No one would wish to quench the voice of prophecy. 
But prophets don't need pulpits. No Christian 
desire that teaching should be dropped. But 
teach from tables, or walking to and fro. My point is 
that the pulpit per se is as obsolete as a mounting-block, 
and that the old—but 
forces every clergyman to enter it on Sundays, and forces 
worshippers to cease from worship and to listen to 2 


would 


teachers 


not august-—convention which 


good man being foolish, is a monstrosity. No Prayer 


Sook orders it. Custom alone acclaims it, since Merrie 


Eneland died. 


Old Maids and New Books 


By If. M. 
| ATELY T happened to meet an * old maid.” or if the 
Ad term is preferred, an elderly spinster. who told me 
that she had just been reading, or rather trying to read. 
a recent 
labelled variously 
“an amazing achievement.” and so forth by the critics. 
but that she had found it so intolerably dull that after 


much-advertised big German novel, a book 


66 


stupendous.” “a work of genius.” 


having suffered one evening of boredom she gave it up 
iliseusted, not only with the laboriousness of the thing 
itself but with the critics whose advice she had followed. 
She added that this was the last time she would take such 
advice, so often had she been disappointed before. and 
ended by declaring that she would make a better book 
critic herself.‘ I’m not by any means a literary person, 
but I do feel that I know what books are readable and 
What aren't.” 


Now this woman’s suggestion, that she would make a 
better book-critic herself, was made only half seriously. 
She didn’t really mean it perhaps. And what I refrained 
from asking her was, why not ? 
she could write at all, it was almost certainly true. Here 
was a normally balanced woman, one who, obviously, had 
plenty of other interests besides books, and it was clear 
that for her, as for every ordinarily intelligent reader, 
the test of a book’s worth consisted in whether or not it 
was interesting and amusing, and in nothing else. And 
in what else should it consist ? If we are bored, are we 
really to admire the author’s cleverness, to be impressed 
by his ability to fill six hundred pages with words ? But, 
aside from that, this particular woman. as an old maid, 
had my additional respect for her special qualities of mind. 
{ felt that her judgment could be relied upon if only 
because she belonged to what may be called the sisterhood 


because. of course. if 


of commonsensible old maids. 

This, admittedly, seems on the face of it to be an 
absurd statement. ‘To-day even the very name spinster, 
though a perfectly good, honest and pleasant-sounding 
one. ts scorned, and of the popular parrot-cries about 
women, none, for a long time, has been less open to dispute 
than that the elderly unmarried woman. as a type. is of 
all types the most prim, priggish and narrow-minded. 
Recently, indeed, since a number of unbalanced writers, 
discovering sex, started to tell the world about it. spin- 
for reasons, 
* old 


seldom, if ever. trouble to write autobiographies 


sters have fallen into even deeper disrepute 
incidentally, which quite overlook the fact that 
maids ” 
from which the actual truth about themselves may be 
Might they not be allowed. at least. the old 
” But 


apart from any modern crudity, the priggishness of old 


gleaned. 
Victorian vice of keeping personal affairs private 
maids may, after all, be disputed, and I certainly do 
dispute it. 

It is true that numbers of them are almost savagely 
opinionated —well, in an age when so few people have 
opinions of any kind beyond what are shoved down their 
throats. that is somethine to be thankful for, but. on the 
other hand. I have known at least three old maids who 
were amongst the most truly broad-minded people I ever 
met. They could give the average married woman points 
all round the compass —* and then some.” They were 
alert. alive. utterly sane. intellectually as sharp as their 
own needles, and, beyond all this, they simply would not 
be fooled. This. perhaps. was why they had never married 
but Lam writing about them here in connexion with books. 
i really believe that a group of intelligent old maids, of 
this independent kind, who mind their own business and 
only ask that other people should mind theirs, would 
make the ideal book sclection committee —in this T mean 
no disrespect to the existing Book Society, whose selections, 
in my necessarily humble opinion, are always worth 
watching nor, anyhow, is the Book Society in very serious 
danger of rivalry on this point. 
added to a small and dwindling band of real critics and 
And it is pleasant, 


But what is one socicty, 


reviewers, against a whole fashion 7? 
at least. to imagine how these commonsensible spinsters 
would help to swing the balance back from emotional 
humbug to a sane standard. Ilere we should have no 
babble of genius, at twopence the pound, no talk of 
pages throbbing with passionate sincerity —in other 
words. with the perfectly humourless earnestness of im- 
maturity--no stupendous achievements; in fact, no 
blurb or bunkum. We should be told simply whether the 
hook was worth reading. and why, and by this we should 
know. incidentally, whether or not it was a work of art. 
Because. however stupendous, shattering, world-shaking 
a new book may be, if it is still dull, pretentious and 


tedious to a group of wide-awake, perspicacious and 
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intelligent people, it is almost certainly not the work, at 
any rate, of a great artist. It just might be, since it is 
true that in every century two or three geniuses are 
badly misunderstood, but if the spinsters went astray 
only with two or three geniuses they would do fairly well. 
Nor would they have to trouble with questions of art at 
all. If we find a cake heavy and dull, or hollow, we 
don't trouble about how the cook made it ; we merely 
don't eat the cake. But that is good enough proof that 
the cook is no artist. 

The scheme, it must be admitted, of a group of book- 
judging spinsters, is actually just fantastic ; but, on the 
other hand, I do believe that the ordinary non-bookish 
reader, represented at his sanest and least gullible by the 
alert spinster, will, sooner or later, come to reject for good 
the judgment of the false experts who would advise him. 
Ife may have done so already—I don’t know-- but there 
is, unfortunately, one discovery that he appears not yet 


to have made -i.ec., that what may be called the herd of 


‘stupendous follow-my-leader critics ~ is not nowadays 
talking the same language as himself, the ordinary reader. 

Let me sav here, that so far as individual persons 
writing about books are concerned, T respect them all very 
deeply ; it is only policy to do so. And it must be 
admitted too that all reviewers, however insignificant or 
powerful, are liable to the most astonishing misrepre- 
sentation by the publicity writers—e.g. “a brilliant 
book,” the last half of the phrase, “in its own rather 
trivial way,” being omitted. Still, the new language. in 
one way and another, has come into existenee, and look 
at the result. 

Take, for instance, the stupendous type of big. blunder- 
ing German novel which is all the rage aith the adver- 
tisers this vear. This. of course, in the new language, 
falls into the work-of-genius category right away; the 
number of pages probably has something to do with 
it. But since when, the reader may ask himself, has 
genius consisted in the ability to manufacture bulk, to 
shove down a vast mass of words and sentences in which 
the story, if any, is hopelessly swamped ? To him. on the 
contrary, whatever else genius may be, it certainly 
includes the power of selection, the power, that is, to sce 
through all this mess. and then to use what is relevant, 
and what is relevant only. Equally. in’ the reader's 
understanding of the word—I am referring, of course, to 
the reader who is an individual, as distinct from the 
masses who follow and believe in the popular press 
genius, though it will out, is cool and cunning, declaring 
itself neither in flame nor in floods of passionate protest. 
(O, this terrible flaming, flooding passion talk! What 
should we think of the elass-blower, an artist who also 
uses flame, who gave us a mess of molten glass for the 
cool bubbles ?) 

However, L seem to be in danger of becoming pedantic, 
a disgusting vice which T repudiate whether guilty or not. 
Only let me mention those other special darlings of the 
times. the “satires” on Bright Young Society, the 
* brilliant exposure * of school or cocktail life——in ordinary 
language. at its best, competent reporting without a 
spark of imagination, at its worst the * yah boo snubs ” 
attitude of a little boy who finds his schoolmates out in 
their little vices. If these are brilliant pictures of con- 
temporary life, and those others. those ponderous volumes, 
masterpieces, then such a book as, for instance, .f Senti- 
mental Journey, must, surely, be put altogether beyond 
words, the work of a creature not properly belonging to 
this planet. one as far above men as men are above 
maggots. But, in fact, as our friend the commonsensible 
spinster amongst others quite recognizes, the truth is that 
whereas Laurence Sterne was merely a human_ being, 
aovery human one indeed, a born snd a consummate 


artist as well, the authors of seventy-five per cent. of the 
hooks so belauded to-day are either fumbling propa- 
gandists or, what is worse, schoolgirls and youths who 
write the King’s English, admittedly, often very well, 
but about nothing —this is frequently called a psycho- 
logical study. 

One more point for the spinsters. Even if the new 
book language were almost entirely caused by, let us siy, 
careless advertising. the spinsters would soon put this 
right. I can almost hear one of those I knew speaking, 
pmning down her victim: ‘* Don’t misrepresent me, 
man— fool! Or are you a knave ?” She would want to 
know. 


Demeter’s Children 
By W. M. Letts. 

| T was a wind-shaken night in October when LT first 

realized Frances as herself, and not as a little girl 
hardly distinguishable from Angela, her younger sister. 
She had been, I confess it, for some time just one of the 
seven children of the farmhouse to my recognition ; 
now, on this October night, she became quite definitely 
Frances. Yet the manner of it seems trivial. We were 
sitting by the turf fire in the living room, having tea and 
soda bread before the dark and lonesome drive to Dublin, 
across the Curragh and through Newbridge and Naus. 
At such a time the kindliness of the turf fire and the lamp 
and the friendly faces are very good, for the roads of 
Kildare are lonely, and the Curragh is very bleak on a 
riin-smitten night in Autumn. 

So well we know and love them, the farmer Anthony 
and his Madonna-like wife, Arthur and Maureen, Frances, 
Angela, Michael, Gertie, Shamus, and Master the collie 
dog. But still, as I tell you, when I saw two fair-haired 
gentle girls IT could not be perfectly certain: which was 
Frances and which Angela. But this time Angela was 
sitting on the settle beside Michael and Gertie, three pairs 
of legs dangling, when the half door opened and a child 
came in out of the windy darkness. The child had a little 
red felt hat on her fair head and a switch in her hand. 
She had been driving the donkey home. Why this picture 
is so vivid to me IT can hardly tell. But IT knew that this 
was Frances, a creature faerylike and more akin to the 
wide wet fields than any of them. Had she risen in a mist 
wraith from those meadows by the Barrow it would not 
have seemed strange. She is cousin to the reeds and 
the purple loosestrife, the yellow flags and the meadow- 
sweet, and to the gliding waters of the Barrow and iis 
tributary the Bog river. In the summer that followel 
this realization of Frances she came for her first visit 
to Dublin. A friendship is established between a certain 
garage flat and a certain farmhouse in Wildare, and visits 
are exchanged each summer. Maureen of the dancing 
fect had come to town, and now Frances must have her 
turn. We brought her to a Military Tattoo, for that, 
we thought, must be a wonder for long recollection to a 
country child. The crowds were large and urgent and 
rough. We held Frances by either hand; she is so little 
and gentle that one always has a fear of her vanishing. 
She marvelled at the drill, the bands, the fireworks, the 
shooting. Yes, she was as amazed as we could wish, but 
we knew that her spirit was a little seared and perturbed. 
The kind mother at the flat told us that Frances was 
speechless with fatigue, and slept till late in the morning. 

The next plan was more sucecessful ; it was a walk down 
the East pier of Kingstown Harbour. Frances in a blue 
cotton dress and a straw beribboned hat seemed to sparkle 
in the sunshine. With her was Maggie, who might be an 
angel in a Fra Lippo Lippi picture with her wide brow 
and gentle hazel eves. Maggie is the owner of all virtues 
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and graces, but she will be urban until she sets foot in 
the New Jerusalem, which will please her as being a city 
and, who knows, a cleansed edition of her native Dublin. 
Maggie enjoyed the sun and the sea, and was glad to 
paddle on the sloping wall near the lighthouse, but I had 
not the uneasy feeling that a mermaid might catch her by 
the toe, a fate that seemed fantastic but possible for 
Frances. For now 1 knew that water bewitched this 
child. Up to her knees she stood in the green sea trving 
to catch a little fish that she might brine it back to the 
farm in Kildare. And again the picture is clear to me, 
Frances in her blue dress and blue ribboned hat, a crea- 
ture akin to sea and sky and alien to streets or cinemas. 
Maggic dismisses Kildare as “ lonely.” but Frances wishes 
to pay town but a fleeting visit ; she on her part is lonely 
for the bog, the brown river, the brooding quiet of the 
fields, the martin-haunted house with its half door open, 
the little old shell of a castle where the white owl 
To put Frances in town would be to plant Grass of 
Parnassus in a parched garden, a cruel thing which T have 
once done and regretted. Vor 
children of Demeter, and she cannot 
the city. 

But Demeter’s children, by some freak of the stars, may 
be born in and suffer the urban life 
which has no horizons and no brooding quiet. You come 
across them here and there, wistful, rather silent children 
whe cherish any flower they find. They lack they know 
not what, and exist rather than live, because their real 
lite could only be in the country. T had known Kevin 
for a year and more in town before I knew him for one 
of Demeter’s children. Always in the little town garden 
Kevin was breathing rather heavily at my elbow, but 
He handled 


them 


lives. 


ranees is one of the 


find her mother in 


town insuflicient 


interested in every leaf and puny flower. 


plants with gentle little fingers. He saved from 
snails, he watered them with a constaney rare in child- 


When 


fever, went down to the Kildare 


hood. Peter, his brother, having had rheumatic 


farmhouse we did not 
Maevic. the 


Autumn 


think of Kevin. He was so voune. neat and 


exquisite Lippo Lippi angel, went. came and 
Kevin had no country holiday. He wept, the quiet tears 
of a patient little boy, but [did not hear this till later. 
But the next 


bold, and Patricia, the baby, went to 


summer all the children. even Eileen the 
the 
All of them enjoyed it, but Kevin did 
MWe bathed 


he went to 


farmhouse 
by the Barrow. 

more than enjov. Tle really began to live. 
in the Barrow : 

the Bog for turf. 
he was Kevin. with that difference which comes of a life 
eg and full. And he 
own kin. Demeter clasped him to her heart, but Demeter 
took the form of the motherly mistress of the farm. I 


he rode on the hay bogeys ; 
With shirt open and face burnt brown 


fittin established a contact, found his 


have turned my back so as not to see Kevin's tears at 
leave taking. I have heard ** Now vowll be back soon, 
Kevin. You must come again at Christmas,” 

And to us she says with a laugh * Somehow we all love 
Kevin, he’s one of the family here. He belongs to Cloney.” 

So at Christmas, at Easter, and in the glorious days of 
Summer, Kevin goes to his true home, the country. In 
town here he is the same quiet, good little boy who helps 
in the garden. But IT know that 


horizon of bog and river, the dim blue of the hills of Leix. 


he has a vision, a far 


ile has met Demeter in the fields among the daisies or 
the whin bushes. She has kissed him, and he will never 


forect. 
if 
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Gramophone Notes 


CoLtumBIA has solved the problem of Christmas presents fer 
many people by issuing a superb recording of Mozart's Quintet 
in G minor, played by the Lener Quartet and an extra visla 
player. There are four records and they cost 26s. It is hare 
to overestimate the value of these, for at once it becomes 
possible for hundreds of people to hear constantly one of the 
really great musical compositions, which hitherto one would 
have been lucky to hear once in three years. No single disk 
can be chosen as better than another, and I can only beg that 
as Christmas comes but once a year every reader of these 
notes will buy the whole set. 

Next after this, I recommend Bruno Walter's conducting of 
the Rose Cavalier waltzes, also a Columbia disk; I have 
already spoken of Herr Walter's superlative recording qualities. 
and this disk illustrates them, perhaps, better than any other. 

More likely to be missed, though as likely to give pleasure. 
are three disks issued by Parlophone (RO 20117 9). On 
these Conchita Supervia sings Da Falla’s Seven Popular 
Songs. The growing affection for Spanish rhythms ought to 
ensure these a great welcome, and they are more authentic 
than much that passes as Spanish in the hands of foreig: 
composers. And that reminds me that several correspondents 
have written for more particulars of La Argentina’s records 
These are issued by Parlophone, and the Bolero by Tradies 
appears with a Serenata by Malats on R 650. Now that th- 
Ravel Bolero has taken the world by storm, it is particuiarls 
interesting to hear such a disk: and the ecastanets of the 
great dancer have an amazing power of evoking the sight of 
the dance for any who have seen it in Spain. I cannot help 
feeling that the admittedly lighter music on this disk is 
likely to outlast the sophistication of Ravel's four-sided 
excitement. La Argentina has also been recorded on R 577 
in a Granados piece, and one by Valverde. 

It is worth while trying to hear some of the hidden treasure 
to be found in foreign lists of disks not issued in England. 
H.M.V. has an especially fine lot of Spanish music onls 
issued in Spain. In a month or so I hope to write an article 
on this, but readers who are interested in such music. so 
difficult to obtain, will be glad to know that Levws, 12 20 
High Street, Whitechapel. EK. 1, can import them at prices 
cheaper than those current in Spain. I think that, if suflicient 
people would show an interest, H.M.V. might be persuaded to 
issue an album called * Iberia.” containing some representa 
tive national and regional Spanish music. We have four 


separate recordings now of the Ravel Bolero, and vet we are 
not allowed to hear the exquisite jotas, sardanas. vante 
flamenco, Asturean and Basque dances which have been done 


for the gramophone by the dozen. 

Several South American correspondents have writfen of the 
difficulty of getting ELMLV. and other reeords from Eneiand. 
I think most of their troubles would be at an end if they would 
write to the Gramophone Shop, 18 Kast Forty-cighth Street, 
New York City, which has special facilities for sending ii 
ported disks anywhere in the American Continent. 

Another address which will be valuable 
is Imhof House. New Oxford Sireet, London. Tmhoils can 
be relied upon to send unplayed records to any part of the 
world in the shortest: possible time. Finally, Ieith Prows 
are the Enelish agents for German Polydor records. Polvde: 
have published perhaps the finest of all piano disks so far. and 
for German Jieder their lists are unsurpassed. Nobody wit 
really values the gramophone for what ii can give should fail 
to keep on their shelves complete catalogues of Polydor. 
Columbia, ELM.V. and Parlophone issues, and there are 
several London shops able and willing to give lionest informa 
tion as to which of rival recordings is musically superior > and 
since the issue of any work by one company seems to be 
regarded by all the other companies as a challenge to issue 
the same work, such expert information ts often necessary. 

Two other pieces of information are essential to the true 
egramophile : first of all -and it is surprising that our cor- 
respondence proves that many are ignorant of this — the 
National Gramophone Socicty. 10. Soho Square. exists to 
issue the best) chamber nmiusic for connoisseurs. Recent 
issues include Wolf's Ualizm Serenade, an exquisite quartet ; 
Bach's Concerto in F minor for piano and strings. played by 
Ethel Bartlett: Bax’s String Quartet in G major. and his 
sonata for two pianos. plaved by Rae Robertson and Ethel 
Bartlett. Nobody can afford to forget the N.G.S. nowadays. 
And. finally, it is as well to remind our readers that Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie continues to edit his monthly, Radio-Gramophone, 
with enthusiasin and wi Jam not sure that the best tw 
monthlies published in England are not Mr. O. G. S. Crawford's 
Antiquity and the Gramophone ; at least both can be read with 
admiration by people with no special interest in their sulycct- 
matter, and what betier criterion can one have than this ? 

This article has been designed to satisfy a large number ot 
correspondents : may I say how encouraging this correspond- 
ence has been. seeing how experimental these notes were ina 
paper like the Spectator? 


to overseas reader 


JOuUN LANGDON-DAViES. 
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The Round Table Conference 


Problems and Prophecies 


By Epwarp THompson 


Tr has been a week of sifting and separating. What subjects 
are to be Federal, what Provincial ? Is the Central Government 
to be a strong one, or are the Provinces to be ** Sovereign 
States,” with a loose and vague allegiance to an all-India 
Government operating in only a very few fields ? Behind all 
this discussion in London looms the shadow of revolution in 
India; and through the duller, menacing thunder of a 
discontent which will not be * non-violent ’’ much longer, 
come the shrill, insistent demands of this or that communal 
section, instructing its representatives not to give way on 
* minimum ” claim, The communal question remains the 
most intractable of all. If the Conference can come to an 
agreement on it, then, so far as this country is concerned, the 
agreement will go through. The British front is incomparably 
the easiest of the three fronts on which India’s delegates 
are fighting. Infinitely harder is the “internal front” of their 
own disagreements, and the Indian front of Congress opposition 
and widespread lawlessness. 


a 


How Witt Tie Princes Decipr ? 

Subjects in which the Crown is involved, which include, 
besides foreign relations, questions touching the Princes’ 
sovereignty—rights of succession, the procedure to be adopted 
towards a misgoverned or defaulting or recalcitrant State— 
the Conference has left on one side. They will be vested in the 
Viceroy during a time of transition ; ultimately, those that 
concern the Princes will pass to a specially constituted judicial 
body. Questions of * residuary powers *—the Crown’s right 
of interference in extreme cases—-and the structure of the 
Federal Government come next in order, to be considered 
after the severance of subjects into Federal and Provincial. 
This week the reader must forgive a page of prophecy. [ 
believe the Princes will decide that they cannot afford to enter 
only-an Upper House (the Federal Council). If there is one 
House made up by nomination and indirect election, and 
one directly elected, the latter will hold itself justified, from 
Western precedent and the whole modern trend, in claiming 
to override the former. The decision to be represented in both 
Federal Houses wili be more far-reaching than the earlier de- 
cision to federate. It will give India a stronger Central Govern- 
ment— and how greatly is she going to need a strong Central 
Government ! It solves several minor but obstinate questions ; 
it makes it certain that others will in a few years compel their 
own solution, without any outside pressure. We shall see the 
Princes keeping their own civil and criminal administration ; 
but a Federal Parliament, with two Chambers operating on an 
equality with each other, will legislate for all-India in such 
questions as taxation and tariffs and communications and 
defence. 


Tue SuBsects OF INDIAN STates 

We shall see Federal Customs officers in charge not only at 
Caleutta and Warachi, but in the comparatively obscure 
but growing ports of Native India. The last local currencies 
and postal systems will disappear. There will be no jealousy 
of the revenue from any of these sources, since it will go into 
a Federal purse, in whose disbursement the Princes will have a 
voice. Further, in time the representation of the Princes in 
the popular Chamber will bring about the democratization 
of their States. I pointed out last week that the people of the 
States are unrepresented in the Conference, and that no settle- 
ment which left them unconsidered would prove a settlement. 
But neither the British nor the British-Indian Delegates 
have the legal right to raise the problem of the Princes’ 
people. Several States, however—among them such important 
States as Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin—already have 
legislative councils and a franchise. It is likely (unless the 
Princes without representative institutions strongly and 
successfully oppose this) that these States will clect at least 
some of their representation in the Central Legislatures. 
In that case there will be a powerful reaction from the Centre, 
and in a few years we shall see legislative bodies and machinery 
in nearly all the States, introduced by the Princes them- 
S:lves. 


Hinpdu-MosieM DirricuLries 

The obstinate communal question cannot be _ profitably 
discussed on the basis of what is said about it openly. The most 
statesmanlike of the Hindu Delegates realize that the only 
wise and safe action is the generous action, recognizing the 
fear and distrust abroad in India and conceding special 
representation in the hope that in time they can persuade 
the minorities to trust an India no longer Sikh or Muslim or 
Hindu or Christian, Brahmin or Depressed, but Indian. 
But from India come the mandates of the great sectional 
organizations or sectional leaders. The Muslims distrust the 
ability of the more generous Hindu Moderates * to deliver 
the goods.” They rather watch those Delegates who are 
supposed to represent the Maha Sabha, the Hindu organization. 
MUSLIMS AND SIKHS 

The Hindus, on the other hand, believe that the Muslims 
are dreaming of a block of four Muslim States, Sind, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, and Baluchistan, 
with a Muslim hinterland in Afghanistan and beyond— "a 
Mahommedan Corridor from Constantinople to Saharunpur.” 
This might secede at will, or hang over India like an avalanche 
about to fall. The Muslim refusal to accept the Hindu 
concession of separate and reserved representation, so long 
as there are joint electorates (which would enable Hindu votes 
to keep out of power the Muslim diehard or bigot), strengthens 
the Hindu fear. The Sikhs, a smaller community, one per 
cent. of India’s population, in the Punjab (where they have 
an eighteen per cent. representation, for eleven per cent. 
of the population) are insistent on a thirty per cent. repre- 
sentation, which if granted will destroy the keystone of the 
Muslim four-State block. For justification, they can point 
to the Muslim over-representation in the United Provinces 
and elsewhere. The justification in’ their own minds, 
however, is that it was from a Sikh power that the British 
conquered the Punjab, and that they are the sword-hand of 
India, providing a third (till recently, more) of the Indian 
Army. They dread being submerged. On the other hand, 
it is argued that their separate entity is political rather than 
religious, and is far from being a constant factor. The Sikhs 
tend to sink into the more orthodox Hindu community, with 
which they freely intermarry. 
Tut Nationar CONGRESS 

The National Congress is the only strong political 
organization in India to-day, and the only one that maintains 
a stiff discipline (amounting, indeed, to a tyranny tolerated 
only as an emergency or war measure against the Government). 
Its members conduct ceaseless propaganda in the villages, at 
wayside stations, in the third-class railway compartments. 
They have succeeded in bringing India near to what she has 
hitherto always escaped, despite her economic misery, 2& 
Peasants’ Revolt. Three years ago there’ was _ little 
Communism in India; there is now a great and growing 
amount. India can escape revolution only by vigorous and 
courageous reconstruction, put through by a strong Central 
Government. A Central Government that uses Indian 
Ministers who are not responsible to their own people will be 
a weak one, possessing only scapegoats, in place of statesmen. 
The best thing the Congress has done is to make the young 
people, whether Hindu or Muslim. no longer communal. 
The Delegates in London will be wise to ignore the voices 
insistent on a ruthless and unmitigated communalism, and 
to choose a course which will rally non-communal Young 
India to the side of order. Also, as soon as possible, there 
should be an explicit acknowledgment of India’s tariff 
autonomy, which will remove the motive which has put her 
business community behind the wrecking campaign. Tor the 
rest, there is cause for hopefulness in two facts, which every 
day has made clearer. The Delegates are aware that they 
cannot remain in London for ever and that they dare nof 
return without a settlement ; and in Lord Sankey the ideal 
Chairman has been found, well-informed as to all the endless 
intricacies of his task and as aware of the future’s menace as 
any Delegate is. 
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Country Life 


A SitUR ON SPORT. 

: Sportsmen as a hedy, in this case thoroughly in sympathy 
with those who are not sportsmen, indeed even with those 
who are vehemently opposed to all field sports, should unite 
to condemn certain recent or existing excesses. The year 
has been wonderfully congenial to pheasants, partridges and, 
incidentally, to rabbits. Last vear was not less favourable ; 
and the opportunity of killing more birds than anyone had 
killed before became an ideal that appealed to a number of 


people : they put the size of the bag untovely word 
before the sport. Ino the Hastern Counties (where some 


owners Of shoots were jealous of the reputation of Hampshire) 
over 760 brace of partridges were killed in one shoot in one 
day. Such a holocaust is achieved by hyperbolic artificiality, 
which produces the very negation of sport. if that word is 
to retain any of its better meaning: and it is, of course, 
widely used to label what is proudly held to be a peculiar 


quality of Enelishmen, 


It is well to visualize such ao“ bae ~ in its hare details. 


A number of platoons of beaters are engaged. 
the birds into great fields of roots and sometimes drive them 


They drive 


and contrive all sorts of methods 
Oceasionally the birds. which, 


backwards and forwards, 
of keeping them condensed. 
though rapid flyers, tire if long flights are inmposed, are already 
Behind 


weary when they are at 
a hedge or belt wait men selected solely for their professional 


fast driven towards the guns. 


skill as marksmen, They are equipped with two or chree 
guns passed to them as another is emptied by trained loaders. 
Kven with three guns the metal may become unpleasant, 
hot to hold, so rapid ts the fire. In this furious burst: of 
firing no man Can remember individual shots. 
He is like a sSlaughterman 


He ts there professionally 


Ife cannot see 
at all what any neighbour is doing. 
in the Chicago slaughterhouse. 

to kill, not for his own amusement, bul in order to lay on 
the head of his host the wreath of a reputation for surpassing 
The number of birds killed is the sole 


the hest on record. 


test of the day. 


We have seen this vear a few exorbitant examples of this 
mania, on which our best sportsmen and writers on sport have 
already animadverted. Tt is averred that on oecasion the 
hirds were too exhausted to ly. and that the dogs and beaters 


t eun. Let such 


audded as large n quota to 
whatever their mathematical accuracy. be set aside. 
I write this not to refer to any one silly and beastly instance, 


the bae us any 


details. 


hut to discourage the growth of a false idea of sport. I 


Knew of one shoot last vear where a successful effort) was 


made to lower the local best-on-record. Massed beaters and 
picked guns were turned upon the 
Seplenber, Some 200 brace were killed and the numbers so 


reduced that no further shooting could be enjoved for the 


partridges early in 


rest of the season if any birds were to be left to breed. A 
number of halfeerown birds were shot. 

So far Dhave referred only to partridges which are native 
wild) birds. ard to 
pheasants, and makes of the owner of the 
commercial Bagman than any traveller, even if his samples 
In a period of depression it 
is vot unusual to breed, to “put down” ten thousand or 
lifteen thousand many in these days 


are of strange and various plumage : 


The mania for the bag is worse in re 





shoot a more 


are of skins and osprey plumes. 


even birds, of which 
Japanese versicolors, mel- 
anistic mutants, Caucasians, Mongolians and the rest. Asports- 
man said to me the other day in effect: When Thad shot sixty 
at one stand before the beat was nearly over, [ stopped 
counting for sheer Very little or ono 
attempt is made to persuade or even enable the birds to rise 
the hand-reared 


boredom.” often 


There is nothing to be said against 
The so-called tame bird is often a better flver 


high. 
pheasant, 
than the wild bird. which frequently takes to its legs: anda 
rocketing pheasant needs a peculiar skill. [Ut is harder to 
shoot except after long practice than a snipe. Nevertheless 
in nearly every big bag a large proportion of the birds are 
the 2 to 
give one pecticular cxample Village: it 


shoot is a massacre. A caustic ene 


** sitters ”” : 
prevails in the 


is averred that the butcher will only give Mr. XN half price 
because half the weight of his birds is lead. 


It has happened not once or twice that when it is parti- 


cularly desired for what reason no sane and decent person 


can understand to top the thousand pheasants, or the 
hundred or three hundred brace of partridges that the keepers 
are stimmoned in aid: what they 
of the property on the day before are added in for the sake 
An ideal not less pernicious prevails on 

One understand —to quote 


single sportsman going out 


shoot round the edges 


of the grand total. 


many grouse moors, can just 


a particular record a early, 
and returning late, and working hard all day in order to kill 
the worst. endurance 
But recent 


are of a 


a thousand grouse to his own eun. At 
as well as skill is needed for the undesirable feat, 
use a that 
Thev have no redeeming feature at all and 


battues to word was onee notorious 
worse kidney. 
are ugiv in everv aspect. They are a erievous slur on the 
Britain. an cvil example as well as an 
undeniable that the 
artificiality The 
of all other gifts such as wood-lore. natural history knowledge 
held to and 


the sole ambition kecomes the multiplicity of corpses. 


sporting spirit) in 
am afraid, 
is growing continuslly. 


unlovely spectacle. It is. I 
of sport isolation 


or the hunters sense. is not he a drawback : 


Happily there is a reaction too. How many spertsmen, 
sated with such experiences, begin to confess that they like 
the small day better than the big day ? A modicum of birds 
ving fast and high, a group of men who have other bonds 
than a marksmanship, a dav that 
contains particular memories of this shot and that, not a 


of friendship skill in 
blur of successive and unremarkable murders, a bit of country 
either wild and lovely er desiened first for agriculture and 
second for sport such fare as this pleases them not less than 


the battue rate disillusions. 


even some of the professionals (often professional guests as 


disgusts, or at any Perhaps 
well as professional marksmen) will in their saner moments 
confess that they often sigh for a small day, when they mias 
exercise their personal skill as bunters and be free from the 
trammels of three guns, two loaders, an obsequious host, 
shop of the slaughterhouse. The 


and the interminable 


professional longs to return to his amateur status, 
Country Carbs ano Diaries, 

I quoted last week the example of a calendar published 
~ Men 


rural bias.” 


of the Trees ~ as one sign of the prevalence 
In the same line of country several Christ- 
One of the 


it is suggestive of a 


by the 
of > 
mas-time productions deserve attention. most 
charming pictures of a bird bt ever saw 
Japanese print in some attributes is published as a Christmas 
card by the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust on behalf of its funds 
for the purchase of Alder Fen Sanctuary. for which £600. is 
still needed and for other This bearded 
tit. faithfully coloured and characteristically perched on a 
Norfolk Reed, is a delightful) work of art. apart 
interest for naturalists, and can be purchased for td. from 
the Trust at 31 Surrey Street. Norwich. The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds publishes a card of similar qualities. 
This vear the bird selected is a wheatear, depicted by Thorburn. 
Some of the latest diaries illustrate the same rural tendencies. 
There is a Letts) Farmers and Countrymavs Pocket Diary, 


henelicent) work. 


from. its 


quite new in design, edited by Mr. Allsebrook, well-known 
for his official energy in making the agricultural show (especi- 
ally in “the three counties ~) an educational subject. He 
too, incidentally, is an ardent admirer of the ** Men of the 
Trees ~ movement. It is to be hoped that it will be perfected 
in subsequent vears, till it becomes in its sphere as good as 
the model @RUTLS. Diary. 
enevclopaedia of useful garden information, 


Gardener's which is almost) an 


A Berrinp Caristewas 


A Christmas of many berries is) promised. Birds have 
refrained) from even hips and haws, and the hollies are 
brilliant with coral. Anyone who values his holly trees is 


ndvised to watch commercial marauders in lorries, who have 
already begun to cut and carry off boughs and even trunks. 
W. Beacu 


THowss. 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In Dr. Edward Thompson's article in the Spectator of 
November 22nd there are one or two matters which will be 
likely to create a wrong impression. 

The first—perhaps a small point—is that he refers to ‘* bad 
blood ” between Europeans of Bombay and those of Calcutta, 
and from the context he seems to class it with the hatred 
between Hindus and Mahommedans and _ similar familiar 
Indian hatreds. In the first place, there is no bad blood 
between Kuropeans at all. Hardly is there material difference 
of opinion on essentials and to refer to individual differences 
of opinion as bad blood between communities is not only 
misleading, but dangerous because it might tend to weaken 
the position at the Conference of the non-official Kuropean 
representatives. 

There are only three of them, but the manner of their 
appointment is suflicient alone to dispose of the bad blood 
myth. The European community has two systems of associa- 
(ion. There are the Chambers of Commerce—which are not 
purely EKuropean—-and which are combined in the Associated 
Chainters of India and Ceylon. There is also the Kuropean 
Association. The Chambers are purely for trade, the Associa- 
tion is for social service and for political purposes. The 
individuals forming the Chambers and the Association are 
very largely identical, but the objects of the bodies are differ- 
ent. When non-ollicial representatives came to be selected 
to serve at the Conference the Associated Chambers and the 
European Association together chose a panel of six names for 
submission to the Viceroy. The three chosen are the joint 
nominees of the Chambers and the Association. 

Then as regards the policy which these representatives are 
instructed to follow at the Conference. The position was first 
examined by branches of the Association which exist all over 
the Chambers of Commerce 
During the course of this examination divergent 
opinions naturally time the Bombay 
branch of the European Association held views which were 
not wholly acceptable to the rest of India. There were 
several large meetings held in Calcutta at which a party outside 
the Council of the Association put forward certain views. 
Individuals over the length and breadth of India wrote long 


India and also considered the 


position. 


emerged. At one 


and thoughtful expressions of their personal opinions. All 
these views were considered and discussed, and when the 


twenty resolutions of the European Association were finally 
adopted they were adopted practically unanimously. This 
was sufliciently remarkable, but subsequently the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce adopted resolutions which, though 
different in wording, were identical in policy. 

The general policy of the community may be summed up 
as the desire to evolve for India a system which shall satisfy 
India’s self-respect and at the same time preserve such order 
in India as shall enable every man to enjoy his own in peace. 
This, with one essential condition added, is not greatly different 
from the desire expressed by Dr. Thompson to put an end to 
the * Hell-broth,” and to hand * India’s destiny over to her 
own sons.” 

But here two questions arise. Which of her sons are to 
eet the destiny and which of them can fulfil the conditions 
that every man may enjoy his own in peace? 

Dr. Thompson seems to be convineed that the Congress 
are the only unruly elements in India and that peace will 
ensue once they have got the power; in other words, that 
Coneress would be able to preserve law and order in India. 
It is, unfortunately, a view which does not accord with proba- 
bilities. If power in India were handed over to a body such 
as the late Legislative Assembly it is probable that it would 
not have any authority outside the walls of the building 
housine it. How could it?) Every province could safely 
defy it: and so could every distric t and every class and race 
which disliked and contemned it. 

Dr. Thompson's solution of a “Strong Centre Party,” 


formed out of the moderates in the Congress (as if there were 


the Editor 


any) is to talk of the pacification of China in terms of Liberal 
equilibrists at Westminster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. B. Hotmr, Member, London Committee, 
The European Association (India), 
77 Gloucester House, 19 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2. 


THE MADURA CASE 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—When your correspondent dragged me into the Madura 
controversy, I questioned the completeness (not the honesty 
or accuracy) of his statement. Your readers now know that 
I was justified. He says that Mr. Keithahn’s Mission, 
complying with the requirement of political neutrality, have 
obliged Mr. Keithahn to leave India, ** since he could not 
carry on the work which took him there.” The authorities 
would not encourage a British missionary doing similar work 


in the Philippines. Mr. Reynolds follows Mr. Keithahn 
in making a distinction which the Indians themselves 


certainly would not make, or any foreigner but one newly 
come to the Indian political question: ‘ Ralph Keithahn 
identified himself completely with the Khadi movement, which 
aims at restoring the peasant industries of spinning and 
weaving—hence his Gandhi cap. On the other hand, he 
systematically avoided involving himself in the political 
struggle.” When Mr. Keithahn adopted khadder and Gandhi 
cap, he did much more than identify himself with a purely 
economic movement. He added immensely to the difliculties 
of a man whose departmental rules prevent him from setting 
out his side of the affair; and Mr. Keithahn’s own Mission 
plainly sympathized with the Magistrate. The Magistrate lost 
his head, and issued an illegal order. But I see no reason for 
making a martyr or a hero of Mr. Keithahn, and while we are 
remembering minorities let us be fair to that minority which 
has to do its best to ensure an ordered transition period for 
India. I am, however, sorry I misunderstood the nature of 
Mr. Reynolds’ visit to Mr. Ieithahn, who certainly has a right 
Kor this mistake I 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


to give hospitality to anyone he chooses. 
apologise, and Lam glad to have it cleared up. 

Scar Top, Boars Hill, Oxford. EKpWarpd ‘THOMPSON. 

[We agree with Dr. Thompson that Mr. Keithahn did 
much more than identify himself with an economie movement, 
and have certainly every desire to be fair to the official element. 
We have, however, already dealt’ with the circumstances 
under which Mr. Keithahn left India, and must now close 
the correspondence.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


FORCED LABOUR AND SLAVERY 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., proposed and carried 
an important resolution on Forced Labour and Slavery, at a 


meeting of Conservative Associations held) on the 25tb 
November. 
As the carrying of this resolution raises issues which seem 


to demand some further explanation, I trust you will allow 
me to set forth quite shortly the international position on the 
subject. The resolution raises three important points: (1) 
Within what limits is Government justified in exacting 
Foreed Labour ? (2) At what point does Forced Labour become 
Slavery ? (3) Is a boycott of slave produce desirable and 
practicable ? 

For nearly twenty-five years a few of us connected with all 
political parties have endeavoured, not without success, to 
secure international certain broad features 
with regard to Foreed Labour and Slavery. As a_ result 
of prolonged inquiry these main features are now embodied 
in resolutions and conventions passed either by the League 
of Nations or by the International Labour Office. 


acceptance of 


From these instruments the following main points emerge :—= 


1. (a) Modern Governments should only exact Foreed Labour 


in times of disaster—tfloods, fires and other ** acts of God.” 

(b) Administrations in) backward countries should Jimit the 
exaction of Foreed Labour to works of purely publie or communal 
benefit. But in all eases labourers so called out must be provided 
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with shelter, food and medical treatment coupled with the payment 
of wages at the prevailing market rate.* 

2, Whenever and wherever Forced Labour is used commercially 
in order to obtain financial profit, then it ceases to partake of the 
character of what is legitimate in the exaction of Forced Labour 
and in fact becomes Slavery. 

An examination of the many systems under which Forced 
Labour and the leasing of Convict Labour have been exacted 
for financial gain, shows that invariably they have led to the 
infliction of physical punishments ; in particular the whip, the 
chain and the gun have always formed an essential part of the 
* control.” 

How far it may be possible or desirable for a State to 
boycott slave grown produce is diflicult to say because it has 
never, I think, been attempted. But a boycott of slave 
grown produce has been adopted on more than one occasion. 
The most recent boycott was that of the Swiss and three 
British cocoa firms who refused—and I believe the British 
firms still refuse—knowingly to purchase for their factories 
the cocoa beans grown in certain African territories. During 
the period when sugar was grown on the slave plantations of 
the West Indies. women’s committees in this country organized 
a boycott of slave grown sugar.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Joun H. Harris. 

Denison House, Vauehall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


PERFORMING ANIMALS—A REPLY TO LORD 
LONSDALE 
| To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Lord Lonsdale’s efforts to show that performing animals 
am 


SIR, 
are not trained by cruel methods is unconvincing. I 
sure that his convictions are honest, and everyone will admire 
the frank way in which he expresses them; nevertheless I 
am sure that he is wrong. For example, Lord Lonsdale says 
he knows what tricks are taught by kindness and what tricks 
are taught otherwise. Thus he admits that some performing 
animals are trained by cruelty. Yet, in a later paragraph in 
his letter, Lord Lonsdale says that he has * made enquiries 
as to the trainers and others.” 
if Lord Lonsdale’s knowledge of trainers’ methods was sound! 


Surely this was unnecessary 


To compare the training of cart-horses, harness horses and 
others with the training of performing animals is futile. 
There is a vast difference between teaching a horse, once 
and for all, to do the work which is natural to him to do and 
training a horse to do a lot of useless, irritating, silly tricks 
which need repeated rehearsals, and making the horse 
perform those tricks at fixed times every day. When 
Lord Lonsdale writes in this strain he forgets that, in any 


case, his remarks cannot possibly apply t> the training of 


lions, tigers, &e. But it is always the tricks of lions and 
other dangerous animals which form the star attraction of a 
circus. 

Lord Lonsdale brings cats into his argument and 
that they are “the most crucl of beasts with their prey.” 
I do not see what this has to do with the subject in hand, but 
IT am convinced in my own mind that a cat plays with a 


asserts 


mouse for the same reason that it plays with a piece of paper 
simply because it wants something to play with. The 
cat does not know that it is cruel. 

The simple little tricks performed by Lord 
ponies are vastly different from the very intricate and diflicult 
tricks which the unthinking public want to see. 

Lord Lonsdale asserts that the methods of a lion tamer are 
those usually employed when one is teaching a puppy. Well, 
Iam sorry for any puppy taught by a lion tamer’s methods. 
Here is a plain description of what a visitor to a circus saw 


Lonsdale’s 


recently : 


We saw. on entering, a collection of polar bears being driven, 
by the threatening of the trainer's whip, to run into the ring, 
and there to jump on to pedestals, jump off them again, &e., at 
the trainer's bidding, and evidently much against their will. Again 
the polar bears were driven off, and in their places lions were made 

The little 
faces beside me were not happy, and one little boy whisperingly 
nquired whether ‘that naughty lion’ ing really hit. As 
me would suppose, the poor wild beasts who could not be expected 
to understand what they were meant to do, and would only obey 
from abject fear, were almost in revolt, and ‘the naughty 
lion’ became so refractory that the intimidator) found 


to undergo the same useless and = pitiful) indignities. 


Was 


open 
trainer (? 


: — 
AAlnery tO 





* Soe also telegram from Mr. Governor of Kenya, 
January 80th, 1925, Cmd. 2464. 


it necessary to fire a blank cartridge at it, the animal crouching 
down, paralysed and dazed with fear. It was a horrible sight.” 

In the face of such evidence can Lord Lonsdale say that it 
is “all done by kindness” ? Why does the trainer of 
performing animals have a whip at a_ public 
performance? Isit merely for ornament or is it there to remind 
the animals of what they can expect from the whip if they 
fail to do their wretched show ? 

Lord Lonsdale asks, ** What about training retrievers for 
shooting purposes ?”’ and he goes on to suggest that some 
sheep dogs are trained by cruelty. All this is beside the 
point, and, in any case, two or three wrongs do not make one 
“right.” Most retrievers and sheep inherit their 
talents and are easily taught to do the work man require; 
them to do. 

The last part of Lord Lonsdale’s letter, in which he refers 
to the * cruelty of nature,” the killing of seals, and rabbit 
trapping, has nothing to do with the subject in hand. The 
so-called “ cruelty of nature” is a debatable point, but, in 
any case, man, having a brain superior to that of any other 
animal, should not have to come down to the level of an 
animal when he tries to justify something he wants to do. 

Lord Lonsdale says, in the last paragraph but one of his 
letter, that he knows there are cruel trainers abroad, and in 
the next paragraph that he excepts the circuses of Italy, 
Spain and Sweden. He would seem to be contradicting 
himself, and he * gives the game away ” completely in his 
last sentence: “I in no way hold any brief for local and 
travelling menageries, for I fear I dislike them owing to 
their continual movements and enclosed cages.” But where 
do any circus lions live, if not in enclosed eages ? and how 
do they get about the world if not by ** continual movements ” ? 
—lTamn, Sir, &e., KK. G. Fairnoume. 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

105 Jermyn Street, London, SW. 1. 


always 


dogs 


|To the Editor of the Sercrxror.] 
Sir, Lord Lonsdale is to be congratulated on being the first 
individual of note connected with the performing animal world 
to take up the cudgels on its behalf in reply to the large 
number of letters which during the last year have appeared 
in the Press. 

It is impossible to give a detailed reply to his lengthy letter 
in the amount of space I dare beg you, Sir, and 1 propose, 
therefore, to sift the relatively few grains of performing 
animal wheat from the extraneous barley and oats. 

In the first place I want to stress the point that this is no 
mere academic question. Fellow creatures of ours are suffering 
the torments of capture, transport and lifelong imprisonment, 
and Lord Lonsdale’s plea that it is all right if they have never 
known freedom must be rejected at the outset. Would he 
or anyone else care to be forced to remain in the room he was 
born in for the term of his natural (or, rather, unnatural) life ? 

These animals have to be “ trained “a synonym for 
‘broken ” by hunger, thirst, prong or lash. We are told that 
Mr. Mills is very careful to choose turns not trained by cruelty. 
Does anyone believe that Cossmeyer's victim and slayer was 
trained by kindness? But how can Mr. Mills possibly Anow 
the exact methods used without being present in person at 
the training ? Moreover, if he is so sure on this vital point, 
it would be interesting to know why he has not vet furnished 
me with the two passes to inspect his animals at any hour of 
the day or night, which I asked hin for, coram populo, at 
Margate, in July, 1929. 

It is certainly a great pity that Lord Lonsdale was not in 
his seat in the Lords last March when Lord Auckland made 
his memorable, and so far unchallenged, indictment of per- 
forming animal trainers, and it is difficult to see how, in the 
face of 

The decision of the House of Lords to prohibit performing animal 
turns ; 

His position as a Vice-President of the R.S.PLCLA.. 
turhs 5 


which Society 
is now engaged In active propaganda against these and ‘ 
His own denunciation of travelling menageries, 
Lord Lonsdale can find it possible to be in any way connected 
with a cireus which has had a travelling menaverie attached 
to it all this last summer. 
But, really, who benefits, morally or otherwise, from these 
turns ? The animals obviously do not. Nor do the children ; 
in fact men and women teachers have protested most strongly 
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gainst children being permitted to see them: and. as Jack 

London pertinently remarked. no normal man or woman 
who knows anything about the atrocities of the trade can 
possibly take pleasure in them. 

Lord Lonsdale can, by using his influence in the right 
direction, earn the gratitude not only of the nation as a whole. 
but of a very hard-hit section thereof, the unemployed human 
artistes. who are searching in vain for the jobs which these 
inane animal turns at present occupy in some of our circuses 
and musi¢ halls. for there is, of course, no intention on anyone’s 
part to attempt to abolish the circus, and one can only wonder 


what has led Lord Lonsdale to make such a suggestion. - 
Tam. Sir, &e., EDMUND T. MacMicuarn, Secretary, 


Performing and Captive Animals Defence League, 
17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, WAC. 2. 
|To the Editor of the Spvcravror.] 
Sin. It is quite true, as Lord Lonsdale says, that it is 
extremely difficult: to say where cruelty begins, particularly 
in the case of such recognized friends of animals as he is. 
Many years ago I happexed to be one morning in one of the 
larger buildings in London where circuses are occasionally 
One was showing then, but I was unaware of that 
fact. To was about to leave the building when T saw a man 
leading a very good-looking horse. 1 thought * This looks 
interesting,” He led the horse, an Hun- 
garian thoroughbred, to a remote part of the building where 
was a long bare hoarding. He at once put the horse through 
his paces, the ordinary movements that are frequently seen 


shown. 


and followed him. 


in the haute école, walking sideways, crossing the feet, &e., &e. 
All was done by word of command and went well for some 
time. At leneth the horse made a mistake, on which the 
trainer held him short by the headand administered halfia dozen 
Every horse-owner will know 
horse. To saw. this 

By this time the 
eyes 


slashes with a cutting whip. 


what this would) mean to a well-bred 


happen three or four times and then left. 
horse was sweating profusely, trembling all over, 
starting, nostrils quivering, showing every sign of fear. 

Was this cruelty or merely necessary punishment? LT certainty 
All this time the trainer was perfectly 


it was merely 


think the former. 
cool, there was no trace of temper or passion : 
the ordinary routine of training. Tt is only fair to mention 
that this incident occurred many vears ago, and things may 
have improved since then. The trainer told me that, to the 
Lest of my recollection, the horse had already undergone two 
would take two more 


vears of this training, and it years 


before he was fit for the ring. There need be no cruelty in 
breaking a horse for farm work, riding and driving, but even 
if there were, the training is to serve a useful purpose. which 
not, No one think moment 
Lord Lonsdale had used cruelty in’ training his hat- 


circus training is would for a 
thst 
retrieving pony. and LE hope no one would accuse me either of 
cruelty in training a horse to lie down, as T once did. (1 
well remember how once he lav down before the inspecting 
officer in front of my old regiment, to my considerable enbar- 
No doubt it However, 


such tricks as these are quite insuflicient for the ring, and 


rassmenk, was meant as a salute.) 
one wonders if more elaborate performances can be taught 
fam, Sir, Ke., LEONARD NOBLE, 
Htarpsden Court, Henley-on-Thames, 


equally humanely, 


KELECPORAY 
| To the 


Students of the 


REFORM 
Editor of the Svecrnxron. | 
Sait. human affairs will welcome 


lee the promise of an Klectoral Reform: Bill) before 


comic in 
with oe 
Christmas. 
deluged with a torrent of round phrases to the effect that the 
will of the people must prevail. 


The promise suggests that we are about to be 


The fact. of course, is that 
the Labour Party and the Liberal Party are the erandmama 
and the grandpapa of Westminster, who regard the British 
publie as an infant still needing to be well smacked and stood 
in a corner, 

On two counts they find that the child is misbchaving at this 
moment. There is its unmistakable yearning for sweepstakes : 
and there is its delight in the gift schemes organised by makers 
of soup, chocolates, cigarettes, and so forth. 

Would any Labour or Liberal leader dare to get up in public 
and sav that the will of the people to indulge in either of these 
He would not ; 


Innocent diversions must prevail ? he would 


he afraid of the busybodies whose knowledge of what they are 
shouting about is less than their itch to interfere as lustily 
as they can in what is no concern of theirs. , 

The attitude could not be sterner if the sweepstake organisers 
were robbing the Bank of England instead of presenting hospitals 
with much needed revenue; ov if the organisers of the gift 
schemes were broadcasting dynamite and arsenic instead of 
little luxuries to thousands of homes. 

In such circumstances who will deny that this Labour and 
Liberal talk about letting the will of the people prevail is 
(if Mr. J. HW. Thomas will allow me} just humbug ? 1 am, 
Sir, &e., N. Grarran Doyin, 

House of Commons, 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
| To the Editor of the Srucrayvor. | 
Sin, Tam loth to trespass further on your space, yet some 
points in Dr. Churchill's letter in reply to me ought not to 
pass unanswered, as the welfare of maternity is not a personal 
question, but a great public issue. important to the race. 
At a loss to understand why she should have quoted the 
Huddersfield figures of 1928 and the London figures of 1929, 
I have looked up the Ministry of Health Reports of the State 


of the Public Health for both these vears. The result is 
exceedingly striking : Per 1.000 
1Q2s, live births 
Huddersfield, Maternel mortality rate... i6 he 
London. es 3.08 
1929. 
Huddersfield. Maternal mortality rate = 
London. _ Pa seg rie 3.61 





The moral of Dr. Churchill's figures is thus reversed. 

Is the remarkable fall in Huddersfield’s maternal mortality 
in the past year attributable to other causes, or is tt due to 
increased use of the facilities provided by the Health Depart- 
ment %  Tfuddersfield is a 
Newman has pointed out: 
high in the textile areas where many women endure the double 


textile town, and as Sir George 
Maternal mortality is relatively 


strain of factory work and home work. Compare with the 
Huddersfield) maternal mortality. rate of 3.45 the 7.07 of 
Blackburn, the 6.25 of Dewsbury. the 6.85 of Halifax. and the 
10.33 of Wigan, 

The ante-natal medical care and the home-helps provided 
by the Health Departinent of Tluddersfield have undoubtedly 
When the doctors of the Health Department 
are able to be in attendance during the confinement, aided by 
maternity nurses from the Health Department. a still greater 


done much eood, 


improvement will be secured, This further service is bound 
to come, 

It is regrettable that Dr. Churchill should find difficulty in 
discussing midwifery ino a lay journal, as the professional 
journal of the British Medical Association does not permit such 
Sir, ke, 

1). S¥EVES 
West Dene. Charieris Road, Woodford Green, Esser. 


a discussion tn its columns. bP sam. 


PANKHUERST. 
Dr. Churchill writes: The figures eiven for Hudderstield 
were taken from the Report of the Medical Officer of Tlealth 
of that) Borough. but 
with those quoted from the Ministry of Health Report. In 


lor some reason they do not agree 


any case figures. for one reliable in 


accounting for a rise or fall in the death rate. and for purposes 


year are not entirely 
of comparison it would be better to discuss them in quingiuen- 
nial or decennial groups. Ti must be obvious to your readers 
that technical details of midwifery are unsuitable for discussion 
ina lay journal. We can only deduce from the letters that 
have been published that Miss Pankhurst and the M.O.DE for 
Huddersfield are the only two people who understand about 
the reduction of maternal mortality in this country. ‘Phis 
opinion is not apparently shared by other experts whose 
opinion is available in the annual report of the Ministry of 
Health.” 


{This correspondence must now cease. Ep. Speclator.| 


THE REASON FOR HITLERISM 
[To the Ediior of the Svecrsvon.| 
I append a translation of portions of a letter received 
a few days ago from a German friend. The writer is 2 dis- 


SIR, 


tinguished young scholar, a graduate of Heidelberg, who has 
always taken up a position in favour of reconciliation and 
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peace. Feeling, as I do, that his observations would be read 
with a good deal of interest and sympathy by those English 
people who do not regard the Treaty of Versailles as a model 
of judicial rectitude, I venture to hope you may be able to 
find a place for them in the columns of the Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &e., B. J. Date. 

28 Elsworthy Road, Primrose Hill, NW. 3. 

Extract from a letter from Dr. Hans Giinther, of Heidelberg. 


* The Hitler movement is strongly conditioned by the attitude 
of former enemy countries. It is a fact that distress in Germany 
js rapidly increasing. Above all, tite reserves which help one to 
carry on in time of need no longer exist. We have already over 
three million unemployed, and the number is daily increasing. 
Foreign countries fail to disarm: agreements are concluded at 
Geneva which have no genuine reality: the payments under the 
Young Plan press very heavily, particularly because, in contrast 
to the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan demands more payments in 
cash than deliveries in kind. The old parties have shown them- 
selves unable to solve our inner-political problems. As a conse- 
quence, the feeling of discontent is very great, and is only too 
easily intensified. One cannot, however, overlook the fact of 
foreign responsibility for this position. Just imagine—the myth 
of war-guilt is still allowed to stand, twelve years after the * Peace’ 
of Versailles ; in spite of the fact that leading scholars, not only 
in Germany, but in other lands as well, have testified in a contrary 
sense. Consider, further, the Polish Corridor. It is absolutely 
out of the question that East Prussia should remain permanently 
severed from the Reich. 

‘Within measurable time three questions will have to be cleared 
up: the repudiation of the war-guilt myth; a scaling-down of 
the reparation payments (which, according to foreign opinions, are 
not exactly a blessing for the Entente Powers) ; and the carrying 
out of disarmament by France, &c. As far as these matters are 
concerned, I agree with the Hitler movement. There is no talk 
at all of force, or of war. Those are sheer calumnies. But how 
can one expect the German people to tolerate the gigantic arma- 
ments maintained by its ex-enemies ? It is because the Parties 
of the Left in Germany have not put up a stout enough defence 
against foreign pretensions that the Hitler party continues to 
gain such powerfui support. In the next Reichstag there may 
well be 200 Hitlerites, instead of the present 107. We [the writer 
and his wife| did not vote for Hitler at the last election. I still 
hold firmly to the thought and the hope of a peaceful solution 
of these problems. I believe, too, that in foreign countries a new 
generation is growing up which, in the long run, will refuse to be 
associated with a policy of force. But, in view of the attitude 
of ex-enemy countries, how can one expect a German to think on 
pacifist lines—although he has the best intentions and wishes to 
pursue a policy of reconciliation 7 Up to now it has been the 
Germans who desired peace, and who have disarmed, and the 
reports that we are secretly arming are really old wives’ tales! 
In view of the organized system of espionage which exists, how 
would it be possible to manufacture armaments ? And if we had 
double the amount, which we ought to have, it would still be 
Judicrous in comparison to the immense armament which France 
alone possesses! It is certainly understandable if Germans have 
Jost faith, when one considers the hypocritical attitude of the 
former Allies, but of France in particular, in the three matters 
of war-guilt, reparations and disarmament. It cannot be denied 
that, among thoughtful people in all countries, there exists a sub- 
stantial number of pacifists. I cannot, however, believe that if 
serious danger threatened their influence would carry any weight.” 


GAS v. ELECTRICITY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 
Sin. I am a great admirer of Major Yeats-Brown as an 
author, and I condole with him on having been pushed into 
controversy about gas and electricity by those who have 
not been too careful in posting him with information. It has 
even led him, I am = sure unconsciously, into considerable 
wisrepresentations. 
Who, on reading his letter in the Speciator dated Novem- 
ber 29th, in which he says : —** Other cooks prefer electricity 
for instance, those at the Kit Kat Restaurant ” ; and the 
subsequent sentence in which he refers to “ other restaurants 
~ using electricity entirely for cooking,” thus implying 
that so does the Kit Kat; who, I ask, would imagine that 
the consumption of gas for cooking at the Kit Kat Restaurant 
during the twelve months ended two days ago was over five 
and a half million cubic feet, and is steadily going on at that 


rate ? 
Who, when they read in that letter the statement * nor 
did I say that electricity was cheaper than gas,” would 


imagine that in Major Yeats-Brown’s original article there 
occurred the sentence : “* At 1d. per unit, electricity is cheaper 


than coal or gas ”’—which led to my original protest and 
correction of fact ? 
Major Yeats-Brown “is informed” of two hotels and 


ee 


five restaurants ‘‘ using electricity entirely for cooking ”— 
how accurately in one case at least I have shown above — 


and has “no doubt there are many more.” If he will give 
me one guinea for every gas-equipped hotel or restaurant 
kitchen in Great Britain in which no electrical cooking appar- 
atus is used—to furnish a list of them would require a special 
supplement of the Spectator—1 will gladly give him fifty 
for every hotel and restaurant “ using electricity entirely 
for cooking” in which no gas cooking apparatus is used : 
and I will give the balance —which will be a very handsome 
cheque—to King Edward's Hospital Fund under the 
pseudonym “ Fair Play for Gas.” 

If our electrical friends—and their literary allies—would 
only stick to facts, there would be no need for any of this 
distasteful controversy. But gas is that type of wicked 
animal that sometimes defends itself when attacked—and 
we have had just a little more of this insidious State-aided 
inaccurate propaganda than reasonable people can be expected 
to stand without protest.—I am, Sir. &e., 

Francis GOODENOUGH. 

The British Commercial Gas Association, 

28 Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, S.W.1. 


|Major Yeats-Brown writes :—‘‘I will take 
only serious point first. Perhaps I was wrong in saying 
that electricity at 1d. a unit would be cheaper than coal or 
gas, although I do not admit I was. It depends what is 
meant by For purposes electricity is 
cheaper than coal or gas at that price; and some hotels 
and restaurants find electricity suitable for cooking at a 
considerably higher price. Other kitchens, as Sir Francis 
says with such superabundant emphasis, prefer 
electricity. I never said they did not. The point I made 
should have been quite clear. I mentioned some hotels 
and restaurants which use electric cooking, including the 
Kit Kat. Sir Francis does not deny that these places do 
use electric cookers. Why accuse me of misrepresentation ? 
Why say that the Kit Kat also uses five and a half million 
cubic feet of gas; it can use five and a half billion feet, for all I 
‘are. Finally, I must say that I am surprised at Sir Francis’s 
concluding paragraph, which seems to me to convey a disagree- 
able suggestion. Perhaps he will accept my statement that Iam 
not * the literary ally’ of the electrical or any other industry, 
neither have I anything to do with ** insidious State-aided pro- 
paganda *-—if he meant to imply that, which I doubt. How- 
ever, he and I will probably agree that this correspondence is 
in need of refrigeration, gas-operated or otherwise.” This 
correspondence is now. closed.-—Ep. Spectator. | 


Sir Francis’s 


cheapness. some 


gas to 


UNOFFICIAL PROMOTION OF LAW 
AMONG NATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.] 

Sir. When the League of Nations came into being there 
was a widespread impression that private societies and associa- 
tions for the promotion of international amity, arbitration, and 
peace would lose their significance. The new machinery for 
the same object was on such a scale that similar efforts of 
private enterprise seemed supererogation. 

Will you allow me the hospitality of your columns to show 
how mistaken that widespread impression has turned out to be ? 
In doing so, IT may say that I do not share the pessimistic 
opinion of those who have expressed their disappointment 
concerning the League’s failure to fulfil what has been called 
its main simultaneous disarmament and the 
repression in common of any attempt to disturb international 
peace. This sense of failure is, I think, most unjust. The 
League is doing work in every department of human activity 
where the common interest of mankind is concerned, thus 
spreading among nations a greater comprehension of the value 
of co-operation for social, economic, and moral betterment. 

The result has been that instead of superseding private 
efforts the League has stimulated them to still greater activity 
than ever. This is shown by the concurrent existence of some 
sixty such bodies centralized in Geneva itself. 


purpose —7v7z., 


My more immediate object in this letter, however, is to call 
attention to the fact that the creation of the Permanent 
International Court at The Hague and the acceptance of its 
jurisdiction by the leading States of the world has given an 
impetus to the two great associations of jurists on whose 
work it is bound to rely for guidance in the development of its 
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jurisprudence. These two great bodics are the Institute of 
International Law and ihe International Law Association. 

As I gave them their public baptism as special correspondent 
of the Times at their first scientific gathering at The Hague 
fifty-five years ago, I take a sort of paternal interest in them. 
Both are now still more active then ever in preparing the Codifi- 
cation of the Law of Nations. 

The session which was recently held in New York of the 
International Law Association recalls the fact that that now 
essentially European body came first into existence in America. 
It was founded under the rather cumbrous name of ** Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations,” 
with the Hon. David Dudley Field as chairman, and the Rev. 
Dr. Miles, of Boston (Mass.), as Hon. Secretary. 

David Dudley Field had been all his professional life a cham- 
pion of codification of Domestic Law, and he was the first in 1866 
to take up the cause of placing international law. by consent of 
nations, on the firm basis of a code. It was his draft code that led 
not only directly to the foundation of the Association but also 
Jargely promoted the creation Gi the Institute of International 
Law founded by the distinguished Belgian statesman and 
jurist. Gustav Rolin Jacquemyns, simultaneously at Ghent. 
In 1875 David Dudley Field presided at the meeting of the 
Association, and Professor Bluntschli, one of the fathers of 
modern international jurisprudence, over the other. 

In the ‘eighties the association changed its name to Inter- 
national Law Association. It met this vear again in America. 
The Institute met in New York last autumn. and thus the two 
bodies are showing their appreciation of what the law of 
nations owes to its American championship. 

The association is famous throughout the shipping world 
for the York Antwerp Rules on General Average, but it has 
done other fine work, and many of the clauses it has suggested 
ure finding their way into currency. 

I venture to suggest to the Nobel Committee that they 
might do worse than take the merit of the association into 
consideration for one of its prizes, as they det some years ago 
the Institute. 

In conclusion, it is seen that there is an immense activity 
outside the League itself for the promotion of its object, and 
that this non-official co-operation with it in the work of making 
War an anachronism is an answer to the pessimism of the 
critics of the League. Tam, Sir, &ce.. 

Paris, Thomas Barciay, 


“SPORTSMAN ~ 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrvvon.} 
Sim. It is generally admitted that in the course of time 
certain words in the English language change — or at any rate 
modify — their meaning, whilst other words gradually become 
obsolete. 

Any reader of literature which dates back to the early part 
of the last century comes upon many such instanees, and the 
change in the meaning of words still persists at the present 
day. There is no doubt that the word * sportsman”? js 
passing through such a period of modification. Many of us 
remember the time when the term almost invariably referred 
to the man whose chief pleasure consisted in the taking of 
animal life, especially those who were accustomed to take an 
active part in some of the well-known hunts —a “fine sports- 
num” ora“ good old sportsman ~ were expressicns frequently 
used in this connexion. 

However, in recent times the word is much more used than 
formerly to denote those who are participators, or who are 
interested in our national games, or in other athletic pastimes, 
where skill, courage, and endurance are necessary factors. 
As an indication of this more general use we may refer to a 
recent statement in the Times, headed, “An Invitation to 
British Sportsmen ~ from Argentina. This referred solely to 
contests in games, 

A third meaning of the term “ sportsman” refers to the 
character of the person. It is universally understood that in 
this sense the word is used to deseribe the man who will not 
uncer any circumstances take unfair advantage of others, 
and will cheerfully accept risks, and always * play the game,” 
though he may not be a “sportsman” in either sense of the 
word to which allusion has been made. 

Now L think it must be granted that there are at the present 
time too many~— and quite different meanines attached to 


this word. It is certainly most unlikely that there will be any 
modification in the meaning of the word when it is used to 
denote either the man who is interested in real sports—our 
national games, &c.— or the man who is willing to risk his own 
interests for the advantage of others. Can it be truly said, 
on the other hand, that the same word is rightly applicable 
to the man whose pastime consists in the slaughter of defence- 
less creatures, especially where we bear in mind that the 
greatest suffering and distress are far too often inflicted on 
the animal struggling in its last futile efforts to escape ? 

The truth is that the outlook of the man who is so absorbed 
by the pleasure of the chase that he ignores the animals’ 
sufferings, and the outlook of the man who is ready to sacrifice 
himself to save suffering to man or beast, are in absolute 
antithesis. There is really nothing in common between them, 
and, indeed, it seems somewhat of a paradox that this same 
term “sportsman ~ should be applied to both. 

It may be asked what other more suitable term can he 
applied to the former. This may be a difficult question to 
answer, and one that may require the help of our etymologists. 
The word * hunter may be suggested, There could be no 
danger of confusion in the use of the term as between man 
and horse. May we not hope that in the course of a few years 
this word * sportsman” will no longer be used to denot: 
those whose outlook is so entirely different ?— Tam, Sir, &c., 

NORMAN GRAHAM, 

Compion, near Guildford, Surrey. 


Sor ean - 
IMPRISONED BIRDS 
|To the Editor of the Spvcrarvon.| 
Sir, The article in the Spectator of November 22nd, on 
* Imprisoned Birds,” by Lord Howard of Penrith, brings to 
mind that a knowledge of the truth of this matter was 
expressed by Chaucer in The Manciples Tale more than 
500 years ago. It runs as follows : 
* Tak any brid, and put it in a cage, 

And do al thyn entente, and thy corage 

To fostre it tendrely with mete and drinke, 

Of alle deynteer that thou canst bethinke, 

And kepe it al so clenly as thou may ; 

Al-though his cage of gold be never so gay, 

Yet hath this brid, by twenty thousand fold, 

Lever in a forest, that is rude and cold, 

(fon ete wormes and swich wretchedness, 

For ever this brid wol doon his bisinesse 

To eseape out of his cage, if he may : 

His liberty this brid desireth ay.” 
Then on reading what Lord Howard says about watching the 
flight of birds as “something indescribably exhilarating ~ 
one recalls the vivid words on this subject by the late Poct 
Laureate in his last work The Testament of Beauty. 

* Birds are of all animals the nearest to men for that they take 
delight in both music and dance, and gracefully schooling leisure 
to enliven life wer the earlier artists ; moreover in their airy flight 
(which in its swiftness svmboleth man’s soaring thought) they hav 
no rival but man, and easily surpass in their free voyaging his most 
desperate daring, altho” he hath fed and sped his ocean-ships with 
fire.” 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Northiam, Susser. 


Mary F. Sapier. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 
| Vo the Editor of the Sprvcraror.| 
Sir. During the Public Health Congress which was held at 
the Agricultural Hall, Islington, during the third week in 
November, there was a meeting on the Red Cross and Order 
of St. John Hospital Library. It was worthy of publicity in 
that statements were made by men and women well known 
in medical and nursing circles which are of interest and 
importance to the ordinary citizen, as well as to hospital 
authorities. ‘Phere should be adequate recognition of the 
need in every hospital of a library for patients run by a 


librarian who has some training, or, at least,a knowledge of 


the books. Until this need is fulfilled, hospital patients 
will be worse off in this respect than prisoners and. sailors, 
and than workers in agricultural districts, and factor) 
workers. In giving strong support to these statements. Mr. 
Eason, Superintendent of Guy's Hospital, stressed the urgent 
need for the distribution of books by distributors who have 
a knowledge of the mentality of the patients, and who are 
outsiders, i.e., not of the staff, 

To-day the position of the hospital library service in this 
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country is both interesting and important. Over 2,000 
hospitals of all kinds are receiving gifts of books, freely given 
by the public, from the Red Cross and Order of St. John 
Hospital Library ; but that can hardly be called a library 
service Which organizes, whenever possible, a hospital library 
run by a voluntary librarian, and distributed individually. 
Two points, therefore, invite attention: first, the sug- 
gestion, and probably the gradual growth of a hospital library 
service organized locally. though radiating from and = co- 
operating with the central Hospital Library. Secondly, the 
constant need for books of all kinds, and in good condition, 
for adults and children, on the part of the central Hospital 
Library (for which empty sacks can be supplied).—I am, 
Sir, &e., Marsornin E. ROBERTS 
(Organizing Secretary). 


THE HOSPITAL SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sin, Has not the time arrived when the principles and 
practice of the Hospital Savings Association be applied to 
every Hospital in the country with (say) fifty beds or over, and 
not only in London or large cities ? 

\s a one-time member of our local Hospital Management 
Committee, [ have an intimate acquaintance with the difli- 
cullies which are ever present to obtain money by which to 
airy on the work and also keep up with the advances in 
medical and surgical appliances. With an organization to 
hand why should it be less desirable to provide by a co- 
operative effort against the expenses involved by serious 
ilness which takes the patient out of his or her house for treat- 
ment, than to insure one’s house against fire ? . 

Ifa small weekly subscription (3d. per week) was made by 
every adult whose income was below agreed limits within the 
wrea served by the Hospital the financial question would be 
reduced to comparatively simple dimensions, and the humili- 
ating antics that have now to be resorted to to obtain money 
would be made away with. 

1 venture to think voluntary subscriptions would not suffer 
to any serious extent, and if those cligible to subscribe to the 
ILS.A. fund omitted to do so, they should be made to pay 
substantially if they were unfortunate enough to have to come 
into the hospital, to which no reasonable objection could be 
made if they had deliberately neglected to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, once it had been provided. 

PT submit the time must shorthy come when accommodation 
will have to be provided for everybody who needs medical or 
surgical treatment outside their own houses, with, of course, 
proportionate charges for private pay wards. It is an anomaly 
that on the one hand we boast that our local hospital is 
equipped second to no other provincial hospital in the country, 
and yet its services are restricted (outside cases of accident) to 
those whom a small coferie of medical men may permit to benefit 
therefrom. For instance, if anyone needs N-ray treatment, 
why should they have to go to London with all the attendant 
expense, while our local hospital X-ray may be standing: still 
at our very door? The same can be said of massage with its 
modern appliances.— 1 am, Sir, &e., Kk. W. Bowyer. 
Redhill. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AND NURSING 
To the Editor of the Sprvcravon.] 


Sir. It seems a curious survival of snobbery and one that 





militates against two honourable vocations, that when 
selecting candidates for hospital nursing service those who 
have had some experience in domestic service are told that, 
if they enter this on their application forms, they will not 
he accepted. 

At two hospitals lately candidates I have been interested 
in have been so warned. 

There appears to be no discrimination against, say, typists 
or clerks. Now it is obvious that an intelligent girl who has 
had some experience in the all-round training of domestic 
work would be infinitely more likely to be useful in nursing 
than one who has hed only the more mechanical employment 
of the ordinary typist or shop assistant. Will hospital 
nuthorities take note and give instructions accordingly ?-- 
J am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) R. Gincurist Tompson, 

Hayes Rectory, Kent. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Grear CresteD GREBE. 

During 1930 we. have attempted.to make a survey of 
the Great Crested Grébe throughout England, Scotland 
and Wales. Observers in many districts have sent us a great 
deal of most valuable information. There are still, however, 
many areas concerning which we have little or no data. 
We would, therefore, ask all those who have any notes on the 
Great Crested Grebe, whether for 1930 or previous years, 
to communicate with us as soon as possible. —T. H. Harrisson, 
Pembroke College, Cambridge ; P. A. D. Hotton, Birchfield, 
Addlestone, Surrey. 

Wiip Birps in Lonpon. 

Walking in Regents Park last Sunday I saw a lapwing 
wheeling and diving in the air over the football fields in the 
park, which were then largely a churned-up mass of mud and 
water. This is the first time 1 have seen this bird in one of the 
London parks during a residence of more than forty vears. 
W. M. Crook, Devonshire Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 1. 

~*~ HoemBee.” 

Mr. Thomas was certainly tactless in calling the Canadian 
offers of preference * humbug,” and will no doubt do penance 
in a white sheet (or go). But looking at it in the cold light 
of reason, was there not a certain amount of insincerity 
on both sides ?—call it what you will. The Canadian offer. 
which did not lower the duty against any British manufacture, 
was, of course, only a simulacrum of a“ preference.” And 01 
the other side, our object being to keep out all outside wheat, 
to enable our farmers to resurrect their industry, the “ pre- 
ferences ~ could only apply temporarily and partially, while 
they were working up to it. Here, again, the preferences might 
keep out foreign wheat, but could not let in Dominion wheat 
to any great extent without keeping back our home = pro- 
duction. Is that not so? EF. R. Bagury. 

Moorririps Eye Hesprrar. 

This Christmastide finds * Mooriields,” the foremost eye 
hospital in the country. in need of another operating theatre, 
and it oceurs to me that many of your readers who are 
appreciative of the gift of sight might take this opportunity of 
helping * Moorfields” were the need made known to them. 
I shall be grateful. therefore, if you can publish this Letter 
in your columns. THroporre W. Luiinc, Chairman, Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital (Moorfields Kye Hospital), City 
Road, London, B.C. 1. 


A Huadred Years Ago 


hue “ Speeraror,” DECEMBER LILITH, E830. 
Tue STATE OF THE CouNTRyY. 

Lord Wynford’s motion for referring the consideration of the 
state of the country to a select committee, was debated in the 
House of Lords on ‘Thursday. 

Lord Radnor said, if he had a seat in the other House, where he 
had long possessed one, he would move an inquiry, but unques- 
tionably not such an inquiry as that meditated by Lord Wyntord. 

*T should most probably vote for ’—said his Lordship, — 

not a committee with respect to reform, for that would be 

- unnecessary—but for the impeachment of the members of the 
late Government, who went out of office leaving the country in 
the most perilous condition—in a state verging on the actual 
dissolution of society, and that, too, without being visited by the 
vengeance of an insulted country.” 
Under the circumstances in which the Ministers were placed, 
hardly yet set down in their places, it would be most unfair and 
unreasonable, by consenting to the motion of Lord Wynford, to 
cast an undeserved imputation on their sincerity. If, after they 
had had time to deliberate on the distresses and difficulties of the 
country, they did not come forward with some plan of alleviation, 
it would then be time to compel their attention to that sacred duty. 
He concluded by drawing a powerful picture of the condition of the 
country, which the ministry were called on to consider, 

The social arrangements of society were every day dissolving ; 
the links which knit together the different orders of the state 
were loosened, and dropping from their hold. The framework 
of the constitution was tumbling in pieces-—* the whole head was 
sick and the whole heart faint ; from the sole of the foot even to the 
head there was no soundness in it, but wounds and bruises, and 
putrefying sores, that had not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment.” 


Late Afternoon 
Tue rain comes down, gray curtains coldly drawn 
By Autumn fingers on the weeping hill ; 
Mist, like a weasel, lurks about the lawn : 
The garden drips, disconsolate and chill. 
And in the room, like rabbits in a hole, 
Men fortify their little hearts with fire, 
And rub their knees, and chatter to the coal 


Their monotone and burden of desire. 
L. A. G. Srrone, 
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Kangchenjunga 


The Kangchenjunga Adventure. By IF. 8. Smythe. (Gol- 
lancz. 16s.) 

Tur view of Kangchenjunga from Darjiling is acknowledged 
to be one of the great sights of the world. From every 
country people make their pilgrimage to it and depart 
impressed for life. Far aloft in the very skies the Creator 
has set a vision of utter purity, unto which men are con- 
strained to lift up their eyes. And austerely pure as the 
vision is, there is in it also the subtlest delicacy of feeling. 
In the evening, as in the morning, the whiteness of the ever- 
lasting snows is suffused with the most delicate tints of 
rose and primrose and shaded with the faintest trace of 
violet ; all is set against a sky with which only the forget- 
me-not can compare, and the whole raised so far above 
our ordinary humdrum world that we can scarce believe it 
is in truth a part of earth. 

This is the vision which so uplifts the souls of men that 
once seen they are the better for it all their lives. Always 
they aspire to something pure and lovely above the murk 
and mud of life, while a rare few are attracted to its very 
summit. And the result of such attraction this book records. 

For thousands of years men have gazed at it from a 
respectful distance and none have dared to venture on the 
mountain. But now men feel her drawing them to her 
topmost pinnacle. They know the dangers they will run 
in closing with her. They know that they can scarcely 
live in the rare air which surrounds her summit. They 
know of the vicious winds which tear across her face, of the 
blinding snow which may smother them, and of cruel ice- 
avalanches which may grind them to powder. They know, 
too, of sheer precipices of rock and ice which may utterly 
bar their way at the very climax of their hopes. But these 
dangers, instead of deterring men, are the very things which 
attract them. If they could reach the summit as_ easily 
as they could get to Darjiling what joy would there be in 
attaining it? It is only because of the dangers which have 
to be faced and the difficulties that have to be overcome 
that the attainment of the summit is worth while. They 
are also dimly aware that it is only those who have them- 
selves grimly wrestled with great mountains who can appreciate 
the full glory of their beauty. And so they are drawn on. 

The first really serious and properly organized assault on 
Kangchenjunga was made by Bavarians under the leadership 
of Dr. Bauer in the autumn of 1929. The Everest Expeditions 
had drawn the attention of the world to the Himalaya ; 
and Norton, without the use of oxygen, had reached a height 
on Everest of 28,100 feet —only a few feet short of the altitude 
of IKXangchenjunga. The effects of altitude alone need not 


therefore prevent the Bavarians reaching the summit. And 
they made as skilful and determined an attempt as any 
human beings could well make. Using to the full every 
device of mountain-craft and every improvement in mountain 
equipment, dispensing with tents and hacking out caves 
in the ice as shelters for the night they attained a height 
of 24,272 feet and believed they had the summit well within 
their grasp when smothering snow fell upon them and forced 
them to desist. 

So things stood when Dr. Dyhrenfurth in 1930 brought 
his international expedition to make an equally determined 
attempt to reach the summit. And Mr. Smythe’s description 
of their experience reads almost like a nightmare. Time 
after time one feels inclined to beg these men to desist. The 
odds against them are too great. With all the warnings 
of the losses on Everest, and losses on Kangchenjunga, and 
of the narrow escape of Dr. Bauer's party, and with the 
ocular evidence there before them of the mighty scale of 
Himalayan precipices, ice-cliffs, storms, and avalanches 
how can they dare to go on? Yet on they went till an 
avalanche—not of snow but of ice—nearly buried the whole 
party and did, indeed, bury that gallant porter Chetan, a 
splendid representative of those brave native mountaineers 
who here as on Everest and as on other Himalayan peaks 
have devotedly followed the European wherever he has 
given them the lead. 

Wisely the party did at last recognize defeat. And they 
might well have returned to the comforts of Darjiling. But, 
no. True they must bide their time and more favourable 
opportunity for a further attack on Kangchenjunga itself. 
But they might—and they did—climb a lesser giant, the 
Jonsong Peak, 24,844 feet in height. And with this Mr. 
Smythe closes a narrative tense with the freshness of a deed 
just done. Not even the records of the Everest Expeditions 
contain examples of more consummate mountaineering 
skill, of sterner determination and of more undaunted courage. 
And if we must agree with him that it will be long before 
man stands on the summit of Kangchenjunga we may also 
be sure that the experience gained on expeditions like this 
will make many a lesser giant accessible. 

Man will never stop till he has won his way to the very 
heart of the Himalaya so irresistible is her attraction. And 
the nearer he gets to her heart the more beauty will he see 
on her face. 

And with each success man’s spirit will increase until 
he no longer regards himself as insignificant in comparison 
with great mountains but as having within himself something 


greater still. FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


The ‘Little Doctor ”’ 


Dr. Barnardo. sv Wesley Bready. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Tun average Englishman as apart from Scotsmen and Irishmen 
is very suspicious of religious profession. Punctual attendance 
at Church on Sunday arouses no criticism. Any less con- 
ventional confession of piety can only be excused by very 
notable good works. Once these are proved a man may 
talk as he likes. Ilis religion may even come to be considered 
as an ornament to his conduct. When Jeremy Bentham 
rather cynically said “If to be an anti-slavist is to be 
a ‘saint,’ then sainthood for me, I am a ° saint,’ ”’ his satire 
was profoundly English. In the cause of righteousness he 
was even willing to be mistaken for a spiritual man! The 
Englishman inclines to think that speech should come out 
of the shallows of the heart, not out of its fullness. 

The evreat evangelist Barnardo—and how great he was 
people are only now beginning to realize—was always talking 
of religion. Indoors and out, to friends and to strangers, to 
the educated and the ignorant, he sought occasion to pour 
out his heart, He was, however, very far from a typical 
Englishman: ‘I am a little bit of all sorts,” he said. His 
family hailed originally from Alexandria, whence they 
removed to Spain “ changing their Hebrew name to its 
Spanish equivalent.” A Moorish admixture here modified 
the Jewish blood. Later they migrated to Italy, then to 
Hamburg, finally to Dublin, where Dr. Barnardo's father, 


already an oflice bearer in a Christian Church, married a 
Quaker. By “ birth and rebirth,” therefore, the famous 
little doctor was an evangelical, but during his later school 
days the bookish, artistic and precocious boy became a 
blatant little sceptic, going through the ceremony of confirma- 
tion as a matter of form, his mouth full of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. When he was still only sixteen he attended a 
revivalist meeting at the house of Thomas Fry, apparently 
to please his brother. Here, according to his own account, 
he behaved as * badly as a cheeky young fellow can,” never- 
theless, he felt moved to go to another meeting. This time the 
amazing experience known as conversion happened to him. 
* Conviction of error pierced his soul.’ He spent the night 
“in great agony of heart,’ but even before the sun rose 
in the morning “light broke.” This crisis in his life came 
five weeks before his seventeenth birthday, and thenceforward 
till he died at sixty, without ever looking back, he was an 
evangelist. Incidentally, he became a great philanthropist. 

As a medical student in London he found time to preach 
in the streets, in public houses, in schoolrooms, anywhere, in 
fact, “ reasoning of righteousness, temperance and judgment 
to come.” His audience was a Jow one, sometimes he was 
listened to with attention; constantly he was rebuffed and 
insulted, on one occasion he was nearly killed. His hearers 
rose against him. They placed a table upon him with its legs 
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He was taken ouf unconscious, bruised 
He was ill for six weeks 
but he stoutly refused to prosecute. * I began with the Gospel 
and I won't end with the law.” he said. On another occasion 
the hooligans of the period who were known as ™ bruisers ~ 
wranged to break up his meeting and rough-handle him as 
before. But the leader of the gang recognized in the preacher 
the young man who had nursed night and day in the recent 
cholera epidemic and he kept his lads in leash. The speaker 
had earned his right to be a Christian in the eyes of this 
London savage ! Very soon aiter the same experience overtook 
the hooligan as had overtaken the highly civilized boy with 
his Jewish and Moorish and Quaker blood, his bookish 
impudence, and his Voltairian convictions. ‘The direct gift 
of faith ” is by some considered to be a proved psychological 
fact. It is rare, but it might become common. Perhaps there 
is no one safe from the onslaught of sudden salvation, though 
if one may smile upon a serious subject we can all think of 


up, and danced on it. 
from) head to foot, and his ribs broken. 


many distinguished men of to-day whose position would seem 
impreenable ! 

One of the most striking scenes in this thrilling biography 
represents a dinner party at Lord Shaftesbury’s. The great 
had heard of Barnardo and little 
man was not shy. He talked nineteen to the dezen of the 
wild children of London, of the “lays ~ 
half-starved boys slept at night huddled together for warmth. 


man invited him. The 


where homeless. 





in vards, on roofs and under bridges, earning, bege 
siealing their food in the day time as they could. He said 
little fellow 
looked seven, and was ten, and who had begged a shelter of 


rine or 


their haunts had been shown to him by # who 


him ona bad night. The company was disinclined to believe 
His host suggested that he should 
take the men of the party to one of the ~ lays ~ that very night. 
They allwent off together and Barnardo showed them seventy 


hind he was too voluble. 


boys. Even Lord Shaftesbury was dumbfounded. 
The workhouse system of the day had failed so far as 
destitute children were concerned. It turned out automata. 


loved the 
They delighted and 


often automatic criminals. Barnardo outcast 
London children with a kind of passion, 
they amused him. He was actually more amused than anery 
when one day on opening his mouth to pray among a group 
of them, a filthy little hand, whipped round trom behind hin, 
and stopped his mouth with a lamip of mud as large as an eee! 
His this 


but il proved by illustration, was by all accounts somewhat 


own sense of humour, vreathy extolled in book, 


heart to see these children without 
health. THis first 


One nivht he had a dream 


broke his 


pranky. — It 


religion, without love. without efforts at 


reclamation did not satisfy him. 
will set the solitary in 
He ~ took it 


was Dr. 


i Which the scriptural words - I 
recurred to his memory. fora sign.” 
the 


colony of children living in cottages, amid gardens under the 


frimilies 


The result of dream Bernardo’s Hiemes 


rile of mothers” both boys and girls in childhood, acknow- 


ledging “mother” as a final authority. Later on. the boys 


were taught trades and the girls household) management. 
He made special arrengements for artistic children. The 
fiower of the flock were settled in) Canada where 98 


per cent. made good. Tfe asked money of those who believed 


they had a religious duty to their wealth or their wages and 


“the Lord's Stewards ~ supplied it in tens of thousands. 
An attempt to show him up for a sanctimonious man of 
cunning seli-interest resulted in the ~ showing-up of his 
complete self-sacrifice and genius for oreanization. his 


which made a creat stir at the time. arose from 


tnistakes, 
the autocratic temperament which led him to defy the law. 
lice profited by them. accepted correction and got his judges 
to serve on his committees. Before his death Governments 
served ats 


children of the 


looked to hime as an adviser, and his methods 


models for reform: in the maimtenance of the 


State. nad do still serve. 


Of more interest than the details of lis accomplishment 


is the study of the nian and the dynamic force which began 


to play within him before he was seventeen. Tis personality 


did not altogether change. He remained a creat reader. 
theugh he could only find time for reading at night, and a 


keen musician. His philanthropy did not institutionalize its 


objects. Tt is more remarkable that it did not institutionalize 
him. He remained as pitiful, as affectionate, even as impulsive, 


us thoueh he hid never heard of the organization of charity. 


The greatest sorrow of his life was the death of a little son 

as he stood beside the child's Hower-covered grave on the 
day. of the funeral he noticed a very poor woman erying 
by another little new grave which was quite bare. He took 
up an armful of the flowers and carried them to her saving 
* from my child to yours.” 

The portrait of the ~ little (the 
a very small man) here reproduced is peculiarly interesting. 
The lines of the face are commonplace, the expression is 
ardent, and instinct with energy — almest 
imagination which makes us think 
that one can still trace ~ the cheeky boy ~ ? 


doctor ~ face sugyvests 


eager, intimate, 


aggressively so. Is it 


Mr. Shaw on Democracy 


A Political 
(Constable. 


The Apple Cart: Bernard 


Shaw. 


Extravaganza. By 
Js.) 
THe new Shaw preface has been expected with a combative 
curiosity from China to Peru. Democrats and Socialists, who 
often oddly consider themselves to belong to the same political 
family, have been rolling up their sleeves for the big fight. 
There have already been skirmishes ; partly in consequence of 
certain pungent public remarks from Mr. Shaw. such as his 
“we are all sick of democracy,” and his defence of post-Wat 
dictatorships ; partly on aceount of The Apple Cart itself 
the play, with its copious discussions. 
Was it not prohibited in Dresden as “a blasphemy against 


democracy ?° Have not eminent Socialists taken sorrowful 
leave of Comrade Shaw ? 
the 


by reference to his esprit) de 


The fiercer amongst them called 


him betraver : milder attenutated his alleged apostasy 


contradictions, his” notorious 
inability to agree with anvone who agrees with him, and his 
habit of appearing to desert any cause that shows a sign ot 
being successful. Then (in October, 1929) came a broadcast 


Mr. 
with the utmost lucidity. 


address from Shaw in person. Tt explained everythin 
It is here reprinted. 

After bright comparisons of democracy to a balloon and 
to the 


dangerous and treacherous, and is trusted least by those who are 


sea. Which is sometimes furiously violent, always 
most familiar with if, the wireless lecturer passed to his text. 
which was Lincoln's Gettysburg oration and its definition of 
democracy as Government of the people for the people fy the 
people. 

Of the people 


CGrovernments. 


certainly human communities nmiust bias 
For the people Ves : 
so, and that is why Mr. Shaw insists upon equality of tnconic, 


hundred: 


even Dean Inve thinks 


since “equal convideration for a person with a 


vear and one with a hundred thousand is impossible. 


Remains Government by the people— the obvious tnpossi- 


analvsis o 


all forty 


biliiv. as Taine showed Jong age in a brilliant 


French revolutionary procedure, We cannot 
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millions ef us—be in the streets and fields shouting, voting, 
electing; then perpetually tugging our representatives by 
their sleeves. What then ? Government by consent ? Whose 
consent ? The amended word, the phrase, takes us no farther 
than the rejected one. As individuals, none of us wants to be 
governed, We want to be let alone, untaxed, though we might 
“consent * to pay something, if our total agreement were 
ascertained for every political measure proposed. At present 
we depend on the Civil Service and on periodic votes. ‘ If 
this is democracy who can blame Signor Mussolini for describ- 
ing it as a putrefving corpse ? ” 

What is to be done ? Reformers are strong on the destruc- 
tive or critical, weak on the constructive, side. Mr. Shaw is no 
exception. After playing with the idea of mechanical, mental 
tests for candidates, local or central, he reverts to the idea 
of administrative decentralisation and of co-ordinated federal 
legislatures —much in the manner of the Webbs’ Socialist 
Commonwealth. But all must ultimately depend on the 
consciences of the governors and the governed, and on the 
education of generations to come. Democracy recedes, then. 
Equal incomes for all, too; though they would demand for 
their permanence an iron rule which nobody could call 
democratic, 

Reading The Apple Cart after all this, one is (as usual) 
struck by the similarity in style between the preface and the 
mnajor speeches in the play. IXing Magnus could have * put 
across much of that broadcast address. And we are amused 
to read that Mr. Shaw blames the critics who took his play 
at its suburban face value by supposing that the polished and 
crafty King was essentially superior to his ministers. This 
shows the author's defective sense of purely dramatic values. 
KXKing Magnus sounded superior across the footlights ; therefore 
hic was so. And he won—provisionally. Therefore he was 
“hero.” Audiences will always be forced to prefer him, 
as one ageinst many, to the demagogues whom he defeats. 

As to Breakages, Ltd., the symbolic and unseen Power 
behind the demagogues and the throne—the firm of Self- 
Interest which maintained waste for the sake of lucrative 
repairs—we hear that it was suggested by the fate of that 
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irascible man of genius, the late Alfred Warwick Gattie, 
founder of the New Transport Company—a scheme long since 
submitted to a Commission and therefore, of course, killed. 
Like Mr. Shaw, I met Gattie, and, believing in his scheme, 
invested in it—true sign of faith and testimony of admiration, 
After a large initial outlay it would —some of us thougeht— 
have economised annual millions in transport. Breakages, 
Ltd. would have none of it. It is kind of Mr. Shaw to remem- 
ber the scheme—so late! One of his provocative pamphlets 
in its favour while it was alive would better have pleased 
shareholders. But Mr. Gattie is dead, with his great inven- 
tion. He is forgotten, too, as a dramatist, author of a play 
called The Honourable Member, which Mr. Shaw, then (1896) 
a rising rival at the craft, recognized as rich in ideas which 
lacked ** feeling; so that they must have been rather 
Shavian. Breakages, Ltd. remain and rule over the ** demo- 
cracy * that doesn’t exist. Soone may sum up the not very 
encouraging thesis of The Apple Cart—both play and (what 
is not very different) preface ; for a Shaw preface is often as 
dramatic as the play that follows it. 
Richard JENNINGS. 


Roosevelt 
Roosevelt : His Mind in Action. By Lewis Finstein. (John 
Murray. 1s. 6d.) 
Theodore Roosevelt : The Story of a Friendship. By Owen 
Wister. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

Sincr the ex-President’s death eleven years ago, the Roosevelt 
tradition has grown apace in the United States. Very little 
that has been written about him can be said to be either 
objective or, in any true sense of the word, critical. Roosevelt's 
personality was one that evoked both enthusiasm — and 
dislike, rather than sober) commentary. It cannot be 
said that either of these two books is a final contribution to 
a just analysis of his character or an ultimate definition of his 
place in American history. Mr. Wister’s book, as its sub-title 
indicates, is essentially the story of his personal relations 
with Roosevelt. Mr. Einstein's study is an attempt to weigh 
his services to the United States and fix the final position that 
he will occupy among its Presidents. © Mr, Einstein is aware 
of another important factor in Roosevelt's career—the fact 
that in a great many matters he was always far to the left 
of the party which he led in his political and social convictions, 
Roosevelt entered politics as a member of the Republican 
Party, and the Republican Party in America in the ‘eighties 
was one of the most conservative political organisations 
in the world, Roosevelt on his entry into politics was a genuine 
Radical, and his opinions brought him immediately into 
conflict with the more reactionary elements in his party, a 
conflict which was destined never whoily to cease until his 
death. But even this aspect of his career, as Mr. Kinstein shows, 
is balanced by a contradictory factor. Roosevelt throughout 
inost of his life was a great political realist. His political idealism, 
his discontent with existing conditions in America and the 
political beliefs of his own party, never blinded him to the 
practical necessities of politics. He got his political training in 
the rough school of New York State politics and he never 
forgot the lessons that he learnt there, although in the later 
stages of his career Mr, Einstein thinks that his judgment was 
obscured by a sort of political mysticism. But he learnt the 
power of the * American political machine ~ as a very young 
man and, though he combated certain aspects of it, he never 
under-estimated it or ignored the fact that in American 
polities it was impossible to dispense with it. 


Roosevelt was far too wise and clear-sighted to have fallen 
into the not uncommon error of believing that a man could 
play at party politics in the United States without being a 
politician. He was a superb politician, one of the best, 
indeed, that American public life has ever produced, as 
is proved by the fact that tor vears he was able to control a 
party many of whose powerful clements were utterly opposed 
iohim., Ufhis attitude toward political realities was admirably 
unsentimental, his attitude towards some of the great social 
questions of his day was not wholly so. For all his astuteness 
and his grasp of practical issues, the fundamental aspect of 
some of the problems that he encountered evaded him. Mr. 
Einstein notes the fact. and it isa valuable one, that Roosevelt 
was not primarily interested in economic problems. When 
he entered national politics he avowed his boredom with the 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


The 
House ,-Waring 


AND ITS ASSOCIATION WITH THE EMPIRE OF 


INDIA 


T’ was soon after Lord Beaconsfield had added the Imperial title to 
the Crown of England that the House of Waring, with a reputation 
that already extended to two Continents, was entrusted with the 
decoration and furnishing of many of the magnificent palaces of the 
Ruling Princes of India and with the artistic equipment of the great 


ships that sail to and from the Eastern ports. 









ROM the earliest steam — to the 
modern liner, the great ships that travel t 
India have been decorated and furnished bs 
Watrings, the latest work undertaken in this 
connection being the new P. & O. boat the 
‘Viceroy of India’—one of the most splendid 








He royal houses of the Kast, in 
their spacious grandeur, gave fine 
opportunity for the highest decorative 
treatment by English artists, and in the 
vears before the War the THlouse of 


nee ab as e . = ephtind The trait h- at raverse 
Waring had the honour of furnishing many ships rata Phe train Pe _ now travel 
F S < : the tremendous spaces o ndia have, in great 
of these great houses of India in the ie TEMIENGONS Spaces Of Taka Rave, ot ge 
‘nolis] . tod ae” | | part, been furnished by Warings; two new tram 
english eriod Styles,  acapte to the unique in Indian Railway service have been 
conditions and requirements of the Teast. completed for the G.LP. Railway. 


At the new [India Ifouse for the High Commissioner, in Aldwych, designed by Sir | lerbert 
Baker, A.R.A., the woods used for panelling and decorative treatment are entirely of Indian 
origin, and the whole of the interior work in connection with this magnificent building has 
been carried out by the Jlouse of Waring. 


So extensive are its interests in India that a branch 


of the House has now been established at Delhi 


complete with the service of a Decoration Studio of skilful artists and 
examples of the fine craftsmanship of the Gillow factory at Lancaster. 


WARING AND GILLOW LIMITED 


WARINGS 


PARIS BRUSSELS LONDON MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL MONTE CARLO DELHI 
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whole question of Protection, which had become the most 
sacred dogma of the Republican Party, and confessed, what he 
“economic agnosticism.” This remained true 
throughout his life. That superficiality of mind, which went 
with his versatility. rendered him always impatient of purely 
economic problems. The personal and the dramatic elements 
of political events were all-important to Roosevelt. and only 
too often his pre-occupation with them led him to overlook 
their fundamental economic aspect. To Roosevelt, who more 
than any other American statesman succeeded in dramatizing 
his own individuaiily, the dramatic side of life was essential, 


called. his own 


and his own career contained an immense element of it. 

Mr. Einstein gives one a real sense of his vitality, his courage, 
snd his indomitable will-power, and if he goes less deeply into 
aspects of Roosevelt's character which are more subtle and 


more important, and though one feels that his final estimate of 


Roosevelt's place in history is at once premature and extrava- 
gant. his book remains an excellent and, in many ways. illu- 
minating contribution to the study of Roosevelt's life. 

Mr. Wister has written a book of totally different character 
It, of course. does not pretend to be more 
Mr. Wister 
vives us a sense of Roosevelt's genius for friendship, of that 
charm which made him beloved not only by bis friends but by 
and of his extraordinary exuberance and zest 
Mr. Wister’s book contains some very interesting 


and of less value. 
than personal reminiscences of Mr. Roosevelt : 


strangers, 
for lite. 
material in the shape of personal letters from Roosevelt. 
ubove all, several letters very outspoken 
opinion of Roosevelt upon Woodrow Wilson, written during 
War. Roosevelt's opinion of Wilson is perhaps more 
Hluminating of Roosevelt’ himself than of Wilson. He 
not unnaturally if we remember his own temperament, had 
an innate repugnance for Wilson, whose whole outlook and 
In a letter 
after 


which contain a 


the 


policies were entirely incomprehensible to him, 
which he wrote to Mr. Wister in 1915, Roosevelt. 
denouncing Wilson, compares him with Bryan and Thomas 
Jefferson, whom he apparently considered to be exactly 
alike and equally reprehensible! This curious judgment 
Mr. Wister apparently shares. and. after praising Mr, Wilson 
very faintly for certain of his) policies, he denounces hin 
for his partiality for what Mr, Wister calls “the idle poor ~ 
and accuses him of being the champion of anarchists and 
revolutionaries. Such a verdict upon the didactic and con- 
scious liberalism of Woodrow Wilson is surely as curious as 
Mr. Roosevelt's bracketing together of Bryan and Thomas 


Jefferson. As ao matter of faet, Mr. Wisters resentment 
against’ Wilson, like that of a great many of Roosevelt's 
devoted adherents, scems to be due to the fact that) Mr, 


Wilson happened to be occupying the White House instead 


of Mr. Roosevelt’ —a fact which they were quite unable to 
forgive. 
Mr. Wister gives several examples of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


ability as a conversationist and of his wit. such as his stig- 
inatizing of the Kaiser as the mate prima donna of Potsdam.” 
But. after recognizing the fact that his long and intimate 
friendship with Roosevelt: had enabled him to make public 
some fresh and interesting information about him. his book 
is no ereat contribution to the better undersianding of either 
Roosevelt's character or his handling of political problems, 
In depicting so powerful an individuality as Roosevelt's 
one could wish Mr. Wister would not employ so * polite” 
a technique. In) Mr. Wister’s the impetuous and 
fisure of Roosevelt is somehow like a bull in 


hook 
intransigent 
a china shop. 


Some Sporting Books 


25S.) 


By Major J, L. M. 


Fox-hunting. By Sir Frederick. (Lonsdale Library. 
Sceley, Service. 

Practical Jumping. 
10s. 6d.) 

Forrard-On! By Rancher. 
(Country Life. 21s.) 

My Hunting Sketch Book. 
and Spottiswoode, 21s.) 

Handley Cross. With a preface by 
42s.). 


Barret. (Country Lite. 


With drawings by Lionel Edwards. 


Vol. 1h By Lionel BMawards. (Myre 


Stegtried Sassoon, 


(Harrap. 
Lorp Lonspae writes an introduction and dedication to 
the Prince of Wales for seventh volume of a library 
which (as we have said before in these columns) ‘ will do 
for our voungsters what the Badminton Library did for us.” 


this 


Without exaggeration or equivocation this is a superb 
volume: a complete cvcade-mecum for the follower of the 
sport of kings. The best way to review it would be to give 
a list of chapter headings, with the names of the experts 
who contribute : but since that is impossible we can mention 
only that Colonel Geoffrey Brooke, Mr. Eric Parker, Mr. Isaac 
Bell, Colonel Borwick, Major Burnaby, Lord Bathurst: and 
last but by no means least Sir Charles Frederick write on 
their own subjects. Sir Charles is the general editor, and 
contributes six chapters: in a foreword he explains that he 
and his colleagues have no desire to lay down the law, but 
that he hopes that the book will commend itself to the reader 
“who has no objection toa recapitulation of much that is old 
and is prepared to welcome some new ideas on the subject of 
iox-hunting to-day and to-morrow.” That it will assuredly 
do: more, it will become the modern classic of fox-hunting. 

Major Barret. who was for four years equitation officer 
at Sandhurst, had many and varied opportunities to study 
riding in all its forms, and he has put the result of his experience 
ina singularly attractive form in Practical Jumping. 1 is, 
of course, an old-fashioned prejudice that supposes soldiers 
cannot write: many of them have more sense of stvle than 
your Bloomsbury highbrow. A man whose days are spent in 
the delicate adjustments and balances required to train voung 
horses must acquire a certain poise and flexibility of mind 
as well as body, and that Major Barret has. His book is all 
alive. brisk, buovant, direct, practical. We can imagine no 
better guide for a voungster who would acquire a good seat 
and its concomitant —good hands, And good hands on a horse 
means more than ability to control an éxcitable thoroughbred 
ora jady slugeard : horses and human beings have much 
in common: and what is learned in the jumping school 
may be applied to life at large. 

Some of * Ranchers” verses are writes 
tor us of those hard-riding heroes who have always been with 
with turbaned Mamelukes.*’ and 

favourite in the surf of Samothrace.”’ 
His verses, however, are somewhat unequal in merit. but Mr. 


it ” vc. ITe 


us, who ™ rode “swan 


their lone-maned 
Edwards’ pencil sketches have a most lvrical quality. 
What a glorious life must be Mr. Lionel Edwards’, and how 
rich his memories of English and Trish covert-sides ! In the 
second volume of his Hinting Sketch Book he gives us forts 
plates. together with the comments of his well-stored mind, 
describing the Buccleuch, Pytchley, Belvoir, Meath, Quorn, 
&e.. &e. oN very interesting preface deals with a 
point of importance to those engaged in creative work (and 
not only to those of the brush and pencil) namely, the difference 
hetween a sketch and a study of events. °° That our eves do 
thrust upon the notice of the 
Yet spontaneity and freshness 
increased. That, of course. is. the 
problem of all art : how to select saliencies without exageera- 
tion, and render truth without distortion. Mr. Edwards 
speaks with authority on the subject: in his own field he is 


sedate, 


not really perceive is daily 
artist.” writes Mr. Edwards. 


are lost as accuracy is 


pre-eminent.and this volume will add to his already great 
reputation, 

What gorgeous nonsense is the correspondence between 
and Doleful the mastership of the 
Handley Cross hounds! Doleful) sends an analysis of the 
waters. a description of Diana Lodge, with its mahogany 
tables with chauw-feet castors. Turkey carpets, and garden 
in Which Gabriel Junks struts. Jorrocks replies from Great 
Coram Street demanding information about the country, 
subseriptions, number and age of the pack. °° Did vou ever 
hunt a bagman 7 ~ he concludes, * write me fully, freely, fairly, 
Frankly.” LTandley Cross is an ideal bedside volume, and 
Messrs. Hlarrap’s limited) edition, with a preface by Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon will be welcomed, not only by sportsmen, 
but by the large and increasing number of Surtees admirers. 
Mr, Sassoon’s preface is a slight affair, but discerning, as is sll 
his writing. What could be hetter than-his summing up? : 
" We know that Jotrocks has the breath of life in him. We 
know,.too, that he is something more than a great 


Jorroeks concerning 


ar 
fa) 


cone 
character, recognizing in bim the compendium of much that is 
universal in lovable human nature. Immortal 
The phrase is proverbial, but we write it with a glow of 

enyving those who have vet 


tine.” 


Jorrocks ! 
eratitud 


to read this book for the first 
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THE 
| SOUTH AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY 


A noted medical authority, writing recently of 
sea-voyaging, as the true antidote of city life, described 
it as a rhythm of living, of eating and of sleeping, 
which in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There 
is a monotony in ocean travel which may oppress 
| at first but later heals and soothes. The restful 
| influence of ocean horizons and the invigorating 
| effects of sea air, day after day, replenish mind 


and body alike. 





It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have 
helped to bring the South African Holiday into such 
general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a prelude 
to the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests 
in this Dominion of sunshine, health and happiness. 












A full descriptive programme, entitled “ Blue and 
Gold Tours,” will be sent immediately on request. 


Apply to The Director, 
South African Government Travel Bureau, 


73 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


and 


All the Leading Tourist and Travel Agencies. 
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The Translation of John Sebastian 


John Sebastian Bach. By Ruiland Boughton. (Kegan Paul, 
Zs. 6d.) 

Mr. Rerianp Bovucurton brings to his study of John Sebastian 
Bach a sincerity so clear and a concentration so intense that 
the reading of it has been (for me) a close and continuous 
debate.“ For me,” because I found myself resisting his 
arguments at almost every point, at the same time realizing 
that I must pay tribute to one whose reading is wide, even 
if dispersed, and who here has the immense advantage of 
writing as a composer about a composer. 

Perhaps it was instinetive musicianship that led him to 
adopt for this book (which is the latest addition to the Masters 
of Music series) a musical form of development. The rondo 
method serves his purpose admirably. First he announces 
his main theme, which in brief is this: Bach's music was the 
result of a spiritual conflict, of a struggle between his inner 
religious conviction and the environment of an anti-Christian 
society. Then he makes a series of iHuminating excursions 
into Bach's life and works, and returns each time to reiterate 
the theme with a new force. The procedure should be con- 
vincing ; but instead of being cumulative it produces on me 
the effect of vain repetition, in the first place because I do not 
like the accents and phrasing of the initial theme, and in the 
second place because the author has failed to build a secure 
enough bridge between musical evidence and_ sociological 
assumption, At one point he is admitting that music, of all 
the arts, is furthest removed from the world of reality, and at 
the next. attempting to discover in the figuration of Bach's 
music a multitude of petty, confined, localized references ; 
and, in order to do this, he must needs resort to the three-fold 
theory that Bach’s music is either direct realism or arbitrary 
realism or obscure symbolism. Bach authorities have always 
been at great pains to explain wordily the meaning of this 
or that figure, recurrence, rhythm, counterpoint or chord. 
Iiven staccato dots are explained (by Spitta) to be underlining 
the idea of alertness. and for no better reason than that they 
coincide with the word ~ wachen.” Professor Sanford Terry 
objects to such an interpretation as being fantastic. Tt is 
more: it is definitely unenlightened and harmful, 

That Mr. Boughton, a composer, should have continued 
the destructive method is quite incomprehensible. He has 
heen compelled, of course. to labour the point on alinost every 
page. Vithout such labouring, even the most ordinary 
reader would see the fallacy at once : without it, peradventure 
even the author himself would have seen it. For example, 
in discussing the concertos he must needs explain the form 
that Bach used in terms of the equal rights of man. But this 
hardly accounts for the slow movement of the Fifth 
Brandenburg Concerto where the community of strings is 
silenced and the three soloists have the field entirely to them- 
selves. 

The labouring of the point. however, is not so much a 
surprise as is the fact that a composer should so misrepresent 
the nature of creation in musical art. This book shows one 
of the most spontaneous and natural Composers of all history 
to be a kind of Jesuit with a cross word-puzzle mind. Mr. 
Bouvhton’s study has been a profound disappointment, for 
from him, if from anvbody, we might have expected a book 
which insisted upon the central truth that great music, 
whatever coincidences I might hold, ultimately means nothing 
except jiscl Oh Bach, iow thou art translated ! 

Basi. MaAinn, 


Quect Things About Cats 


‘The Cat in the Mysteries of Religion and Magic. Py M. 
Oldfield Howey. (Rider. 15s.) (Reviewed by Tony Puss.) 
by isa strange fact that when the human animal tries to make 
use of the rich literary material which we have to offer him, 
he always inclines either to the eccentric or the sordid. °° The 
Cat in Witeherafi.” * How to Cure Mange; he seldom 
auses between these extremes. We do not mind, for if he 
ook to writing about Us the sort of novels that he writes 


about himself, it is almost certain that the results would be 
unpureble, Par better and safer that he should mainly 
confine himself to Medicine and Superstition ; subjects, 
eftcr all, which are closcly akin. Mr, Howews book leans 


mainly to the superstitious. It is a wonderful collection 0: 
odd tales and foolish notions about us which he has brouehi 
together ; I will not say to our honour, for though there are 
some interesting tit-bits, a more judicious selection and 
little more effort to distinguish fact from fable would better 
have served that end. All cats will understand me when { 
say that the pleasures afforded by this work are those of the 
dustbin rather than the larder. 

There is a lot about the sort of things we may have done in 
Egypt, where our family history begins. Here we find many 
pleasing references to the Divine Cat--a most proper term. 
We go on to the mass of tales (printer, please observe author's 
spelling) which take their rise from us in the Middle Ages, 
Most of these are of a regrettable kind : but some would make 
a cat laugh—a feat which is far less difficult than human being, 
generally suppose. [am told, however, that [must not quote 
the funniest bits, especially those about May Wittens. 

Finally, the connexion of cats with * psychic science ~ js 
dealt with. That we should be adepts at telepathy is no 
news to anyone who has conveyed without a mew from brain 
to brain the * pure thought” of a second helping of milk, 
or the desired opening of a door, but our clairvoyant powers 
are less generally acknowledged. Here Mr. Howey tells 
rather an objectionable story of a cat who, seeing the ghost 
of her late mistress sitting in her old armchair, jumped upon 
her lap, and fell through. £ have heard a variant of this tale 
before ; but always understood that the unfortunate creature 
concerned in it was a dog. Our traditional routine of sus- 
picious sniffs, and thorough testing of skirt or trouser with 
outstretched claws, protects us from humiliating accidents 
of this kind. T was also interested in the account of the lady 
who saw two cats at once: but, having received the Higher 
Teaching, knew that she was looking at an “ astral photo- 
graph,” and not at the results of inebriation. [Tam myself 
occasionally worried by an astral mouse : and when, with the 
best intentions, [ dash behind the curtain, the comments of 
onlookers betray little knowledge of the Higher Teaching. 

Here and there Mr. Howey has deep and neglected truths 
to impart to the heedless human world, * Cats,” he says 
finely, ** svmbolize the All.” Their nine lives ** prove their 
possession of the Perfeet Number.” (Did not Dante call Bea- 
trice a Nine ? a consoling thought.) Finally, * 
is the svmbol of eternity.” This, T may add, is specially truce 


a coiled cat 


when we suspect that someone is waiting for the chair. But 
in spite of these occasional sparks of wisdom, this book does 
not rise to the demands of its great subject. In fact, T fee! 
as [T understand reviewers so often do —that I could have 
made a better job of it myself. TONY Pess. pp. ih. \ 


Architects of Character 


Vifty Years Against the Stream. By EK. D. Tyndale Bis 
(Weslevan Methodist Press, Mysore, 5s.) 

* A suming and a stick will carry vou through most diflicultics 

in this life” savs Lord Baden-Powell in his preface to Mr. 

Biscoe’s book about the Church Mission School in Srinagar, 

Washinir. °° If you need a concrete example,” adds the Chief 

Scout, * vou will find it in this story.” 

At first, in 1880, there was strong Opposition to the school 
among the Brahmins of Srinagar. The boys (there were only 
five of them) wore large. tight turbans, gold ear-rings and 
nose-rings, wooden clogs, and a long garment like a nightgown, 
which inhibited vigorous movement. Mr. Biscoe tried to 
teach them cricket and football and athletic exercises, but the 
Jatter were forbidden by order of the then Maharajah, as 
being beneath the dignity: of Washmiri pundits. Then in 

89L the policy was changed, and the following principles 
introduced : (1) compulsory Christian teaching, (2) compulsory 
games, (3) Compulsory swiinming, (4) compulsory fees, (5) cor- 
poral punishmens for misbehaviour. Instead of dwindling 


in numbers, as the Principal had feared, the membership of 


the school increased. 

The dress of the pupils was reformed. They were taught 
Western personal hygiene and Western standards of morality. 
* The parents of the bovs,” we are told, ‘are often quite 
indifferent to the character of their sons: it is no good going 
to them for help... . We have to make a public opinion in 
our school whieh shall be different to public opinion in the 
city. We do this by punishing a boy who is caught in immor- 
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The Best of Low Containing 


upwards of 100 cartoons chosen by the author as 
being the best of his Evening Standard work, 
together with comments here published for, the 
first time by the author Davin Low.  ‘ David 
I.ow’s genius is that he is a first-rate artist, anda 
front rank political commentator.’ 

Eitexn Wirkixson, M.P. 6s. net 


>» To 
Palace Play S I.AvuRENCE HousMan 
Flamborough,’ ‘Angels and Ministers,’ etc. ‘Two 
incidents in the life of Queen Victoria. cs. net 


~ a, 
> cS 
Jewels of Song 
Short Poems, compiled by W. H. Davies. ‘Here 
is an anthology made by a poet out otf sheer love 
and understanding of poetry.’ Observer 6s. net 


ry N Oe 

The Best Poems of 1930 
edited by THomas Movtr with decorations by 
E1izaBpetH Montcomery. ‘Mr. Moult has no 
prejudices except for beauty and sincerity.’ 
Observer 6s. net 


ryt oe 
The Works of Mary Webb 
Illustrated edition, 7s. 6d. net each volume 

PRECIOUS BANE 

GONE TO EARTH 

THE GOLDEN ARROW 

illustrated in colour and black and white by 
NorMAN Heppte or Rowtaxnp Hixper. All vol- 
umes are obtainable in the Uniform Edition. 
cs. net 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


r “ 

] he Hostages Naomi Miurcuison 
‘Mrs. Mitchison has come nearer perhaps 
making the past live than any other present-day 
writer of historical fiction.’ .Wanchester Guardian, 
Hlustrated by Loci 7s. 6d. net 


wallows and Amazons jgrnice 
Ransome ‘ Mr. Ransome has written a really de- 
lightful book of open air and fact and fun.’ SyLvia 
Lynp in the Neces-Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net 


Red Magic 


A Collection of Fairy 


Andrew Lang lies cosily on Miss Romer 
Wilson’s shoulders, and Mr. Kay Nielsen’s 


coloured illustrations are all entrancing.’ Spectator. 
Iustrated in colour and black and white by Kay 
NIELSEN 7s. 6d. net 





author of ‘ The Lite of H.R.H. The Duke of 


An Anthology ot 


Tales made by Romer Wiison. ‘ The mantle of 


The Life & Letters 


Series 
A LIST OF THE FIRST TITLES 


Earlham dy Percy Luppocx 


Beethoven by J. W. N. Suttivan 


John Knox by Epwin Muir 


Mother India éy Karnerixe Mayo 
Trader Horn 
by Aterep Atoysivs Horx 
A Book of Food 
by P. Morron SHAND 
Microbe Hunters 
by PAUL DE KRUIF 
Catherine the Great 
dy KATHERINE ANTHONY 


The Enormous Room 
by E. E. CumMinecs 
Genius and Character 
by Emit Lupwic 
America Comes of Age 
by ANDRE SteGFRIED 
The Story of the Gypsies 
by Konrap Bercovict 
Condemned to Devil’s Island 
by Bratr Nives 
The Pleasures of Architecture 
by C. & A. Witirams-E tis 


The Autobiography of a 
Super Tramp  4y W. H. Davies 


ts, 6d. net each volume 


Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON 1n the 


‘The first volumes of this new and 
handsome series should meet the most 
modern taste. Here in beautiful light 
form are books which have all been 
previously published within the last 
three or four years at higher prices. 
Of the first fifteen volumes every one 
is the kind to make any keen reader say 
to himself ‘ | wish | could afford that ! 
If it were cheaper I'd buy it !’ 
With the price 4s. 6d. a volume, the 
series caz be afforded. The bargain 
will be a good one. 
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ality in such a way that neither he nor the school will forget 
it. This curing of diseased minds is one of the hardest surgical 
operations we have to tackle, and we have by no means cut 
out the disease as yet.” All this reads rather oddly in the 
light of modern psychology ; as also do some of the chapter 
headings : e.g., * Athletics or Shabby Gentility ? *°—but there 
is no doubt that Mr. Biscoe is a great headmaster, that his 
boys love him, and that he has been greatly successful. 

It is no small thing that this Church Mission School is doing-— 
nothing less than combining the industry and fidelity of the 
“ twice-born ” with the ethics of Christian chivalry. May its 
work long continue to flourish. There are 500 boys in Srinagar 
now learning ‘‘ to play the game”: the influence of these 
lads on the rising generation will be of incalculable benefit not 
to IXashmir only, but to all India. 


Fiction 
1ct1O 

MASQUERADE. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins. 
Ts. Gd.)—If it were not for the title and for the twin portraits 
on the wrapper, one might be inclined to regard Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
latest novel as a mystery novel; but, as it is, even the most 
wilfully obtuse reader could not persuade himself that the 
Paul! who returns to his old home is the Paul who went away 
from it. It is difficult to understand why the author has so 
deliberately given her secret away. The Paul who went away 
did not do so until he had become the father of an illegitimate 
child and had become engaged to a very unpleasant woman. 
The Paul who returned, after many years absence, found him- 
self much embarrassed by both of these and by a number of 
other matters. The only mystery about the affair is, how did 
the second Paul step into the first Paul's shoes ? Mrs. Sidg- 
wick keeps this secret until the end. She has proved again 
that she can always be relied upon for light entertainment, 
and even though the characters of her latest book are mostly 
caricatures they are pleasantly described. 


THE MISTED MIRROR. By Henry Daniel-Rops. Trans- 
lated by R. H. Mottram. (Secker. 7s. 6d.)-—Although 
recently we have been given too many books that begin with 
stories of adolescents in a muddle, and go on to describe the 
psychology of young men who try to discover themselves 
through the medium of amatory adventures, nothing super- 
fluous will be found in M. Daniel-Rops’ novel, who has 
occupied himself with much the same theme. His hero, 
Blaise Orlier, breaks out of school at night, and is caught while 
he is returning. That is a common enough beginning, although 
Blaise’s motive was not the usual one, but the sequel is 
extraordinary. What English head-master would suggest 
as did the Abbé Lemaire, that perhaps Blaise would ** prefer 
to take the matter to the confessional rather than to treat 
it as from man to man or between master and pupil” ? What 
English schoolboy dare declare to another master that the 
Head dare not expel him because of honours gained in an 
examination ? ‘Throughout the whole of this queer and 
beautiful book we read of ordinary situations that are followed 
by (to us) most startling results. We see a young Frenchman’s 
attitude to life and women, to religion and his father, in new 
and vet clear perspective. As Mr. Mottram says in his pre- 
face : “ If you have a friendly curiosity as to the real texture 
and build of French character... . if you find not a little 
extraordinary the fact that we do not easily grasp how the 
Freneh arrive at their philosophy of life, this book may give 
you some clue to the solution of your perplexities.” 


RYNOX. By Philip) MacDonald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Philip MacDonald has again supplied his expectant public 
with an excellent detective story. It is unusual both in its 
form and in its plot, written more in the style of a Scotland 
Yard document than in the form of a novel. There is one 
immense surprise for the reader, and several minor surprises, 
and it is improbable that anyone will be able to solve its 
wnystery before Mr. MacDonald chooses to diclose it. 


THE CORPSE IN CANONICALS. By G. D. H. Cole and 
M. Cole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. and Mrs. Cole’s new deteec- 
tive story is extremely disappointing——at least this reviewer 
gucssed both the mysteries as soon as they came into 
existence. We have learnt to expect so much from Mr. and 
Mrs. Cole that it is more than usually disappointing to find a 
cletective story from their pen, the writing of which they cannot 
have taken very seriously. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR. Edited by Ernest 
Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Seott. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.)—-The 
collection of stories from all parts of the world here brought 
togcther is certainly varied and exciting, even if they do noi 
all reach the same level of literary achievement. The editors 
have suceeeded in selecting examples typical of various 
countries from whose literature they are taken. In 
their search for the ‘ Jastingly gocd ” they have, perhaps, 


concentrated too much upon the elementary, or as some 
would call it the primitive in theme, but there are, of course, 
exceptions, and many of the tales will serve well as an intro- 
duction to little known authors or literatures. 

PHILIPPA. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. ” (Constable. 
7s. 6d.)—Miss Sedgwick has written a tale full of morals, 
Aldous Wyntringham deserted Beth his wife for Cosima 
Brandon, a delicate, wealthy and querelous widow with a past. 
Cosima was obliged to consolidate her conquest by taking 
Philippa, Aldous’ daughter whom he adored, into their ménage. 
Philippa, still in her teens, was the embodiment of wiles and 
crafts. Realizing that fundamentally her father loved her 
better than Cosima, she used her discovery to good advantage 
and gradually forced Cosima into such an invidious position 
that when, after many scenes, she announced she was departing 
for good, Aldous made no effort to detain her. Divorced for 
the second time, he set up house with Philippa, only to find 
happiness with his beloved daughter was an illusion. Young- 
old, cynical, clever, scheming, strong-minded Philippa was 
not proof against love at first sight! It is a pity that the 
story is seen only through the eyes of the stupid, faithful 
Beth, her disapproving mother, Cosima (a dowdy vampire) 
and Philippa. Aldous is scarcely given an opportunity to state 
his case which, in view of the unspeakable tiresomeness of the 
other characters (who have Miss Sedgwick’s sympathy) must 
have been much stronger than she allows. 


THE OPEN SECRET. By Oliver Onions. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—-The warfare of Communist and anti-Communist 
secret organizations and the way in which they press upon 
and distort the lives of normal people is a theme which provides 
at least an ingenious plot. This Mr. Onions provides and 
handles with some skill. His description and dialogue are 
witty and well observed, but unfortunately all is lost upon 
the rather wooden characters, stock types which cannot gain 
our sympathy. At the same time, though it cannot be 
treated as a serious work, the story is rather better than the 
ordinary thriller,. 


JEWS WITHOUT MONEY. By Michael Gold. (Noel 
Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—A good book about a people not one’s 
own makes one feel for the time as if one belonged to them. A 
great book makes it seem a privilege to belong to them. The 
reader sits back, ashamed that he is not a Russian, or a 
German, or a Jew. However we rate Mr. Gold’s novel, it 
cannot be said that he makes us anxious to be of its world. 

* These impressions sank into my heart, as in my bad dreams 
during the hot Summer nights, dark Christian ogres, the size of 
tenements, moved all around me. They sat on my chest, and 
clutched my throat with slimy remorseless fingers, shrieking, * Jew ! 


Jew! Jew’”’ 


In like manner, when Mr. Gold is at his most persuasive, 
we shrink from the implied accusation. It is not at all pleasant, 
he makes clear, to be a Jew without money in the slums of 
New York. He tells a vigorous tale of poverty, prostitution, 
street accidents, heroism, and the rest, a little too well stocked 
with character parts. *“* But how we scratched their faces, 
she chuckled grimly ; * They will remember us girls.” One 
will remember the book like that -—but only for as long as the 
scratches last. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. A. R. Marriott. The 
Vicarage, Newtown Linford, Leicester, for the following : 


Questions on The Wisdom of Youth 
1. What young man proved cleverer in argument than three 


grevbeards 7 


2. What vouth was admitted into the counsel of God while 
his teacher was excluded 7% 

3. What young man gave wise advice to a king whereby the 
king made a great tortune ? 

4. What young man proved himself wiser than a king in the 


scionee of dietetics 


5. What young Reformer started his reformation at home ? 
6. What young man Jearned inuch of his religion by studying 


the stars ? 
7. What other voung man found the quiet of the countryside 
helpful to his religious lite ? 


8. Which two yvoung men tried to rouse the ardour of a nation 
after it had been damped by ten of their companions ? 

9. What young inan showed himself wiser than his elder brother 
in his method of worship ? 

10. What voung man turned his gift’ of craftiness, inherited 
from his mother, against his brother 7 

li. What young man had his outlook on life changed by tho 
tragic end of his king ? 

12. What voung man received the cloak of his senior as a token 
of his future important office ? 

13. What young man thought his tribal and family position 
should be a bar to the throne of his people ? 

Answers will be found on page 956. 
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An Ideal 
Gift Book 


Three charming 
dog stories 


Thy Servant a Deg 
Great Play Hunt 
Toby Dog 


Over 60.000 
copies sold 


in six weeks 


THY SERVANT A DOG 


x. By Rudyard Kipling  yo¢ 


net. Illustrated by G. L. STAMPA of “Punch.” 





OTHER KIPLING WORKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION 


UNIFORM EDITION of the STORIES. ; COMPLETE STALKY & CO. Illustrated. 
26 Vols., Searlet Cloth, 7s. 6d. net each. | 10s. 6d. net. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 
POCKET EDITION of the STORIES, SELECTED STORIES HMlustrated 


26 Vols., Blue Cloth, 6s. net each. : . 
Searlet Leather. Fe Od. net cach. 3s. Od. net. Leather, Os. Od. Net, 
TWO JUNGLEE BOOKS. | Hlustrated., ‘JUST SO’ SONG BOOK. Music by Sir FE. 


10s. Od. net. Teather, 12s. 6d. net. GERMAN. 7s. Od. niet. 








“An amazing life of service and adventure ” 
THE STORY OF 
Phe Life of Captain Vere Feretisson. Told by Tim self aid son of ITis Irriends. lihustrated., 
I&Xs. net. 
With a Foreword by Sir Recmanp Wixeavtre, G.C.8, 


‘Those who know their Rudyard Kipling will | “An inspiring stery of a full life gallantly 


recogmise the type: the biog a el ig indeed makes | spent.”—Lookiitan. 
his stories credible.’ iorning Post, ; M, , 
(One of the most mspirmg books that could 


“A book of stirring adventure which is also a} possibly be given to a young man.” 


part of recent and vital history, full of charm | Sridey 


and candour.’—/oliii of Lender. a ; ne 
“Sir Reginald Wingate ranks him with Gordon 


‘Remark: ail le letters, hull of ite ‘ase vitality and | im his life, his death, his devotion, and his * wall 


enjovinent.”——Daily Telegraph. ito win’. —Verning 2P 


“The story of a full life spent nee in the 
service of the British Empire.’’— Tinies Literary Supplement. 





LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. LIMITED 
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Christmas Gift Books 


Mr. Walter Carruthers Sellar and Mr. Robert Julian Yeatman 
claim to have written a memorable history of England in 
1066 and All That (illustrated by John Reynolds : Methuen, 
5s.), and the claim must be allowed. Their book is one of the 
best of the comic histories. There are schoolboy howlers, and 
pure nonsense seasoned with satire and salted with criticism. 
Two dates only are given, as inquiry at the Eton and Harrow 
match revealed that only two dates in English history —v/s., 
B.c. 55, and 1066—are truly-memorable. The book is * the 
result of years of research in golf-clubs, gun-rooms, green- 
rooms, &«,” History consists mainly of waves—e.g.. °° of 
Ostrogoths, Vizogoths and even Goths.” The Pitts, like the 
Pretenders, came generally in waves of two. The Peasants’ 
Revolt had as its first object to obtain a free pardon for 
having revoited. The Roman Conquest was a ‘Good Thing,” 
since the Britons were only natives at that time. The latter 
were driven into Wales and compelled to become Welsh, and 
‘it is now considered doubtful whether this was a Good 
Thing.” The War to end War was followed by the Peace to 
-end Peace. .And so on. The book is commended to all Ideal 
Uncles. 














We welcome a new edition of Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s The 
Sea and the Jungle (Duckworth, 15s.), which contains nineteen 
very beautiful woodcuts by Miss Clare Leighton. There .is 
also a preface by the author, in which he shows some puzzle- 
ment over the method of the * younger man” who wrote the 
book, * Hlayve La right,” he asks, * to interfere with the way 
another man did the book ? Whose book is it 7° We would 
reply, while asking Mr. Tomlinson for many more, that it ts 
and one of the most valued presents he has given us. 


*k * * 


ours how 


os 
oes. 


The Old Book (Usnopt, 6d.), edited and illuminated by 
“Miss Dorothy Hartley, is one of the best mediaeval anthologies 
that we have seen for a long time, but it has one irritating 
omission —very few sources of quotation are given. Scholars 
May recognize many of them, and Mr. George Saintsbury’s 
introduction gives a few others, but the more the ordinary 
reader enjoys what the editor calls “a roping of lore and a 
handful of fearning ~ the more tantalized he will be. 


* 


Mr. Oliver EQIPs third collection of his exquisite photo- 
graphic studies of children comes out under the title of 
Jonquil (Philip Allen, 21s.), and is a pleasant reminder of the 
joys of summer. Each study is coupled with a quotation from 
some poem. The book should have especial value as a present 
for any young artist who wishes to practise life-drawing, for 
the naked children of the photographs are posed quite 
perfectly. 


* * 


The Haleyon Press have published this year a new edition 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Fall of the House of Usher. My. 
Alexandre Alexeieffs aquatints ave suitably mysterious 
and terribic, particularly that of the monkey playing the 


violin, The price of this limited edition is £2 2s. 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer has excelled himself in ** An 
Bssay on Clothes.” which is the introduction to Wodern 


Vymphs (ltchells and Macdonald, £3 3s.), being, as. the sub- 
title tells us, a series of fourteen fashion plates. He discusses 
the use and importance of clothes from * the ape who wounkl 
aecreeper round his body ~ (Adam), to the ladies of the fufure, 
who, perusing these pictures, will expostulate * Could anything 
be delightfully George ‘the Fifth!” Mr.) Thomas 
Lowinsky’s fashion plates are extremely entertaining, and 
sometimes decorative. He envisages some of the beauties 
of the past in a present-day setting, for instance, Proserpine 
returning to a favourite grove, a sporting Eton-cropped, 
pleated-skirted young woman wandering among the chimneys 
of the Black Country : or equally clever, Danae waiting for 
the weather report on the wireless (presumably for the arrival 
of Zeus), standing in severe failleur with her portable wireless 
t. A witty and exquisitely produced book. 


more 


sec. 


It is impossible to have too many editions of Henry Field- 
ine’s The History of Tom Jones. Messrs. John Lane have 
published this vear a large, fat, heavy volume, containing 
the eighteen books of which Tom Jones consists. at the price 
of 35s. In spite of its weight, this edition is quite manageable 
to read, except, of course, in bed. Mr. G. Spencer Pryse’s 
iMustrations are unusual but sometimes delightful, particu- 
larly the composition of * Sophia Locked In.” 


ie * * 


To comment vigorously upon the irritating things of life 
Without irritating one’s listeners is an unusual feat. Mr.kK. V. 
Knox in Things That Annoy Me (Methuen, 5s.) verv nearly 
achieves the feat, but not quite. His publishers talk of ** in 
very definite indictment ~ by “a very shrewd and uncom- 


promising critic,” and they are doubtless right. Once or twice, 
however, the criticisms would be more effective if the indict- 
ment were less definite. It is disconcerting to find our ** Evoe,” 
in his first essay, poking elderly fun at psycho-analysis ; 
we would have expected a less obvious line of attack. The 
role of father delivering by the way playful admonitions to 
the young does not sit well upon the author of These Liberties 
and Fancy Now. But this is one example, to which we give 
prominence only because Mr. Knox does: and there is 
much to atone for it. <1 Difficult Language is brilliant. 


Some Books of the Week 


Tur great need of archaeology at the moment is rationaliza- 
tion. Many scholars in many countries are digging up the 
past or theorising about the objects found, and each has 
more or less been a law unto himself so that confusion prevails. 
There should be a warm welcome for Professor Gordon 
Childe’s compact little study of The Bronze Age (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.), because, like Mr. Burkitt's similar 
volume on the earlier ages, it seeks to bring order out of 
chaos and relate the results attained in different regions and 
under different names? to one another. Professor Childe 
summarizes a vast amount of scattered material in his chapters 
on metallurgy and trade and on the types of pottery, weapons 
and utensils of the Bronze Age, and his tentative survey of 
the early, middle and late periods in Europe is admirably 
clear. He emphasizes the fact that Kurope was then as far 
hehind Western Asia and Keypt as Darkest Africa or the 
Malay jungle is behind us to-day in civilization. The book, 
with its many really useful illustrations, is the best  intro- 
duction so far available to a fascinating and important study, 


Sir Tan Maleoln’s Trodden Ways (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
begins with some Parliamentary reminiscences, but is mostly 
composed of short sketches and impressions of travel in 
Russia, Spain, Iceland, Egypt, Burma and other countries. 
The best of all these engaging chapters relates to France, 
The descriptions of a stay at a French country house and of 
the gathering of the vintage in Médoc are excellent ;— these 
are aspects of French life that few English readers know. 
The author's account of a crisis in the Chamber is vivid and 
informing ; nothing could be less like a critical sitting at 
St. Stephen’s. Sir Ian saw the late Tsar crowned and was 
received at Tsarksoe Selo in 1916. His Russian chapters 
thus have a pathetic interest. The book is | charmingly 
written, and revels the author's attractive personality. 

e fe ie e 


“ 


* Whatever subject engaged his interest, Lord Birkenhead 
contrived to make jit attractive by the freshness and courage 
of his approach to it, and not the Jeast merit of his views 
has always been their provocativeness. He never left a 
subject where he found it.” Thus writes Lord Macmillan 
in an appreciation with which he introduces Last Essays, 
by Lord Birkenhead (Cassell, 15s.). To say that the writer 
“never left a subject where he found it,” is hardly true. 
There are chapters in this book—especially those dealing with 
Russia and India—which prove again that Lord Birkenhead 
could be blindly obstinate. When his pet prejudices were 
not involved, however, he was certainly fresh and stimulating, 
and his fine capacity for friendship could sometimes enlarge 
the field of his sympathy. Among these final essays are 
appreciations of Mr. Lloyd George, Kitchener, and Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, who is admiringly accused of having plaved a 
subtly dual role in the General Strike of 1926. Other persons 
or topics discussed include President Wilson, Queen Hortense, 
the Referendum, and Divorce. Most interesting of all are 
the reflections on “ If T Were Twenty-One,” in which, review- 
ing his own struggle from poverty to the attainment of 
* olittering prizes,” Lord Birkenhead may be said to have 
written his own epitaph and to have revealed his character 
in all its striking blend of strength and weakness. 

* * * 


* 


Kor librarians, club leaders and teachers Books to Read, a 
guide for voung readers published (with the assistance of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust) by the Library Association, 
26-27 Bedford Square, W.C. 1, should be extremely useful. 
The price of the book is 10s., but next year, when twelve or 
more copies are ordered, the price will be reduced. Books 
to Read is well indexed and easy to use. It contains a com- 
prehensive list of books, including fiction, which young girls 
and boys will enjoy and profit by. Most enterprising children 
prefer to wade through shelves until they find something 
they particularly want to read, but there are certainly, 
children who prefer to have their reading directed, and for 
their directors Books to Read will fill an urgent need. 


An epic written in these days wears a slightly self-conscious 
air. It must either seem archaic or make bold use of modern 
terminology : and that needs courage. Courage Mr. Shane 
Leslie has never lacked: and in The Epic of Jutland (Benn, 
10s, 6d.) he flings himself with characteristic ardour at his 
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ETERNAL SHAKESPEARE 
CUMBERLAND CLARK 
To many of us the Elizabethan age is one of 
colour and romance, and in this vivid and con- 
vincing account of Shakespeare and his works, 
the reader will find a wealth of both. The bluff 
and jovial Elizabethans live again in these pages, 
and with them we attend the hunt, ruffle it at 
the play, jostle beggars and strolling musicians 
round the cheap-jacks’ stalls and foregather with 
the merry rout in the taverns of old London. 


10s. Od. net, 


WANDERINGS 
IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 
GERALD DRUCE 


This pleasantly written book gives so delightful 


Just Out 


AUGUST 
S TRINDBERG 
V. J. McGILL 


THE ONLY FULL LIFE OF 


STRINDBERG IN THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


A vivid revelation of that macabre, 
brilliant, contradictory man who 
adored women only to decry them, 
by turns atheist and _ fanatical 
Christian, hailed as a prophet and 








Perec 








a description of Czecho-Slovakia, its people, 
history, traditions and scenery, as to ensure that indicted as a blasphemer, ever 
struggling against insanity, yet 
writing, always writing. 


12s. 6d. net 


all who have had the good fortune to visit that 
fascinating and romantic little country will 
hasten to return and those who have not, will 
register a vow to do so at the earliest opportunity. 
Illustrated 

7s. Od. iiet. 
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“A Notable Contribution to the 
Cause of World Peace” 


is the verdict of the Press on 


David Davies’ 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE 20th CENTURY 


“A most suggestive work, and one which no student of international 
relations can afford to ignore.”-—Sir Charles Petrie, Yorkshire Post. 

‘*A courageous and honest book.”’—Leonard Woolf, The Nation & Atheneum. 
““His pages, especially those that deal with America, contain truths that all 
interested in the preservation of peace may study with profit.”—ChurchTimes. 


Royal 8vo. 820 pages 21s. net 
Of all booksellers 


ERNEST BENN CIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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mighty theme. The difficulties are at once apparent : * the 
submarine menace” of the prose report becomes ** the 
sleepless underwater bane.” In all sympathy for Mr, Leslie's 
endeavour, and with every appreciation of his successes, 
it is hard not to feel that the prose reports have not been 
conscientiously worked up into a poetic paraphrase. °° Like 
a cheese from Gruyére holed”: the vigour of everyday 
phrase is lost when its natural form is altered, and the new 
dress is as embarrassing for us as for itself. How good it is, 
all the same. to see a big theme boldly tackled ! 


Some Letters from Abroad of James Elroy Vlecher, with 
reminiscences by Helle Fiecker and an admirable introduction 
by Mr. J. C. Squire (ITeinemann, 8s. 6d.), kept this reviewer 
awake until the small hours, for there is something about 
the vivid personality of Flecker (if the reader be at all touched 
by his glamour) which makes it impossible to put the book 
down. As Mr. Squire says, we see here * the living, ardent 
spirit before us, the young wandering poet with his shifting 
moods and kaleidoscopic emotions, a being passionately 
serious and fippantly humorous, a great hater of humbug 
and cant, but no evnic or extremist, an affectionate friend 
and a generous admirer of other men’s work.” Mrs. Flecker’s 
account of their married life from their meeting in 1910 to 
his death at Davos in January, 1915, is told with startling 
simplicity and = directness. Some of the letters, towards 
Kecker’s end, are very pathetic; and the whole book is 
unforgettable, not because it is great literature, but because 
it is so cenuine and spontaneous, 


scape books keep getting better as the War recedes 
further into the background of history, and one of the best 
vet written is Within Four Walls, by Major M. C. C. Harrison 
ind Captain JT. A. Cartwright) (Arnold, 10s. 6d.). The 
authors tried to escape nearly a dozen times, and were court- 
martialled and ™ strafed ~ on numerous occasions, but such 
hardships never daunted their spirit. Both must have been 
magnificent men, and there is romance in the fact that 
Captain Cartwright’s fianeée was instrumental in’ assisting 
his escape from Aachen, near the Dutch frontier, by supplying 
him with the necessary maps and disguises. Captain Cart- 
wright has illustrated the book very amusingly : it is a 
most vivid and lively record of deeds which were as gallant 
as any done on the battlefield. 


Dr. G. ©, Coulloms The Mediaeval Scene (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 5s.) is sufliciently defined by its sub-title — 7" An 
informal Introduction to the Middle Ages.” This little book 
is in fuct an elementary guide to mediaeval thought. with the 
leading topics selected by one who has made that particular 
field his special concern. Tn brief but clear outline the reader 
is made acquainted with the mediaeval attitude towards. or 
practice of. the economics of agriculture and trade, chivalry, 
social and political usages. and religion, especially in its rela- 
tions with trade and commerce. “In so far as mediaeval 
thought can be described with any approach to truth ina 
single sentence, if may perhaps be characterized as a struggle 
for unity.” This dictum (which is expanded and illustrated 
throughout the volume) may to some extent explain’ the 
moder revived interest in the Middle Ages. 


\ jackaroo is a ercemhorn., and The Journal of a Sachkaroo 
(Lane. 10s. 6d.). 7 told by Frank Ives and written down by 
Gascoigne Lumley.” recounts adventures encountered by the 
former when he went out to North Queensland at the age oi 
sixtecn and a half somewhere about the vear 1888. Life on a 
cattle station, wallaby shooting, snake stories and accounts of 
the life of the wild black fellows and skirmishes with them, are 
the topics of the volume. which would make an admirable 
Christmas present for a boy. And though there is nothine 
mach new in the book. even those who are no longer bovs may 
be thrilled by Mr. Eves’ (or is it} Mr. Laumley’s 7) stories of 
braumbies and boomerangs. of clearskins and cattle-dufling : 
while naturalists will joy to know that here at last in the 
person of Mr. Eves. is a man who has seen a snake swallow 
her living voune for protection. Unfortunately, Mr. [ves could 
not kill the snake to confirm his observation. No one ever has, 


Last week we recommended the Pax series of Christmas 
ards. We should like to draw our readers’ attention to the 
fact that they can be obtained from the Pax Shop. 3518 Sloane 
Street (IIans Crescent). S.W. 1. 


\nswers to Questions on ‘The Wisdom of Youth 


1. Elihu. Job 32 2, Samuel, 1 Sam. ?.— --3. Joseph, Cen. 41 

4. Daniel, Dan. 1. 5. Gideon, Judges 6. 6. David, Pss 
sand 19, 7. Isaac, Gen. 24, 63. S. Joshua and Caleb. Nutra, 
14, 6. 9, Abel, Gen, 4. 10, Jacob, Gen. 27. 11. Isaiah, 


is, 6.——-12. Elisha, 1 K. 19,19. 13. Saul, 1 Sam, 9, 21. 


A Library List 


CiristMas Books AND New Epirions:—Tales from Chaucer: 
The Cantersury Tales. Done Into Prose by Eleanor Farjeon, 
lilustrated by W. Russell Flint. (Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 

~The Canterbury Tales : Siv Tales and Six Lyrics. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Translated by F. E. Hill. Illustrated 


by Hermann Rosse. (Longinans, Green. 17s. 6d.) The 
Golden Arrow. By Mary Webb. Illustrated by Norman 
Hepple. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) The Pilgrin’s Progress, 


By John Bunyan. (Constable. 5s.)—-—-The Red Lily. 
By Anatole France.  Hlustrated by Donia Nachsen. 
(Bodley Head. — 16s.) Venice and Its Story. By 
Thomas Okey. Ilustrated by O. Ff. M. Ward and N, 
Erichsen, (Dent. 15s.) The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwick Club. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
C. KE. Brock. (Harrap. | 15s.) Out of the Ark. By 


R. D. (Davies. 6s.) John Austen and the Insepara- 
bles. By Dorothy Richardson, (Jackson, 18 Took’s 
Court, E.C. 4. 3s. 6d.) The Georgian Confession 


Book, Compiled by Gilbert Hf. Fabes. (Foyle. 7s. 6d.) 
Tambirlaine the Great. By Christopher Marlowe. 
Illustrated by R.S. Sherriffs. (iTesperides Press. £3 3s.) 
More Ruthless Rhymes. By Harry Graham. (Arnold. 
3s. 6d.) The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Mustrated 
by Ronald Balfour. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


RierereNnce Boows :—Nellys Mandbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes, 1931. (186 Strand, W.C. 2. 30s.) 
Post Office London Directory, 1931. (ISellw’s. 55s.) 
Burke's Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1931. (Burke's 
Peerage Ltd., 66 Basinghall Street, E.C. 2. £5 5s.) 
The Girls’ School Year Book, 1930-1.) (Year Book Press. 
7s. 6d.) South American Handbook, 1931. (Trade and 
Travel Publications, Ltd.. 14 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
2s. 6d.) Tit-Bits Year Book, 1931. (Newnes. 1s.) 
Royal Blue Book, 1981. (IXellw’s. 7s. 6d.) The 
RUI.BLA. Walendar. 1931, (9 Conduit Street, W. 1. 
Bs. Od.) The Fleet Street Annual, 1931, (Fleet 
Publications, 9 Palace Gate. W. 8. 2s. 6d.) Whitaker's 
Almanach, 1931. (120 Warwiek Lane. B.C. +4. Gs.) 








Persian Paintings at Burlington 
House 


PROBABLY by now most people realize that the Intemational 
Exhibition of Persian Art. which opens at the Roval Academs 
on January 7th, is something rather different from the fast 
three winter Exhibitions. Covering the whole of a nations 
art, its scope is wider and the result should be a more unified 
impression. Tt is only possible here to speak of the paintings 
in some wavs the least typical product of an Islamic cultun 
which, in strict theory, banned all representational art. Bui 
this minute work, confined to the pages of manuscript books 
will surely prove the newest experience in this the first display 
in this country of the art of Persia. So fresh are they. so 
extremely pretty, so nearly as they were first painted, 


it voes without saving how great will be the interest for the 
specialist in this gathering that will unite divided manuscripts 
like the famous History of the Mongols from Edinburgh 
University and the Roval Asiatic Society, different versions 
of the same drawing and signed specimens of artists whose 
personality is al present elusive. It may be possible, too, to 
develop an iconographic progression in the illustration of the 
same great epic and romantic stories which formed the staple 
work for the Persian iluminator for centuries. But the five 
hundred or so examples of painting will, in the first place. 
reveal to a large part of the public an art which is different in 
method but near enough in spirit to European art to make an 
immediate, intelligible appeal. Jn gorgeousness of colour and 
firmness of line it will excite the admiration of all craftsmen. 
while any eve must be charmed by this masterly execution of 
designs so simple as often to be monumental. 

In face of such a mass of material of such technical exccl- 
lence it will probably at first be impossible to pick out the 
masterpieces. Indeed, while the general effect cannot fail to 
be stimulating, in detail it may seem monotonous at the 
first visit. Names which help so much in the fixing in the 
mind of first seen pictures arc here only the exception. There 
will be a notable collection of works attributed to the most 
famous master. Bihzad, including three manuscripts from 
this country, two the property of Mr. Chester Beatty and one 
of Major Macaulay. Ino addition, three most interesting 
detached miniatures and a manuscript given to him have been 
sent by the Persian Goverament, which has also lent an in 
portant group of paintings by the Persian painters who wen! 
over with the early Mogul Emperors to India and founded th: 
Moeul school there. Most of the other known artists are 
represented, but the great bulk of the work is anonymous. 


It is certain that some. at feast. of these paintings must 
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emerge from the Exhibition established masterpieces. It 
would be rash to prophesy on the lines of personal taste exactly 
which these will be ; but one is on safer ground in predicting 
that the strength of the paintings of the early Timurid school 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century will finally 
outweigh the grace and sensuots charm of those of the Safavid 
period. Among the former the central exhibits will be the 
Royal Asiatic’s Society’s Shah Nama (Book of Kings) of 
about 1440, shortly to be published by the Oxford University 
Press, and a copy of the Shah Nama, dated 1429, and said 
to have belonged to Baysunqur, the royal reviser of its text, 
which has been sent over by the Shah. It will unfortunately 
be possible to show only one page of each at a time, so that the 
full magnificence of these luxurious books can only be guessed. 
The condition of each is quite exceptionally good, and 
the pages glow with colour: both have some whole page 
miniatures, but probably all will agree that the most effective 


are those in which caligrapher and painter have worked 
together. The earlier manuscript is in a broader style, with 


simple designs reaching back to the end of the previous 
century, a period only well represented by two manuscripts 
in the British Museum which will be shown concurrently 
with the Exhibition at Burlington House in the gallery of the 
Print Department. The figures are tall and monumental, the 
design is rounded, and the sheer splendour of colouring, 
especially the deep blue, is never touched again. The Asiatic 
Society's manuscript is notable for its extreme fineness and its 
cooler tone, particularly the use of green. The artists who 
illuminated it must have been great originators : almost every 
miniature contains novel touches. From the same period 
comes a Sadi in the collection of Mr. Chester Beatty, to whom 
the exhibition is indebted for some two hundred items. In 
this case it will be possible to show several of the miniatures 
in frames. There is a mystie quality about some of them, 
especially those with ships sailing on the silvery sea: in the 
background are mountains of the palest green and coral. 

From 1485 onwards, through the early Safavid period, there 
is a great wealth of exhibits to commemorate the noble patron- 
age of men like Sultan Husayan Mirza and his Minister, Mir 
Ali Shir Nawai, a notable writer and connoisseur, of whom 
what is probably a contemporary portrait by Mahmud _ is 
included in the Exhibition from one of the Shah’s albums. 
It was evidently done not long before his death, in 1501, at 
the age of sixty, and he is represented leaning on a staff. 
Mahmud, who was previously only known from some manu- 
seripts in Paris and New York, has two other signed drawings 
in the Exhibition, which, by their charm of line and colouring, 
must win recognition, in spite of sad defacement at the hands 
of Puritan zealots. In the work of the earlier masters of this 
period, Mr. Beatty's collection is very rich, and the Seven 
Pavilions, which are being shown side by side, recall the 
authentic glamour of the Arabian Nights. For in each the 
Sasanin King, Bahram Gur, was entertained on one day of the 
week by a Princess from a different clime, in an appropriate 
colour scheme, with a nightly story. 

Later still, the detached paintings of languid princes and 
ladies will win ready popularity, partly because they can so 
satisfactorily be reproduced. A whole range of signed works 
by Riza Abbasi, the greatest painter in the latter part of the 
reign of Abbas the Great will be shown, and several new names 
have been added to the list of artists of that day. For the first 
time there will be shown Mr. Beghian’s Angels, so exquisitely 
pencilled all over that a glass is essential to their appreciation. 
It will be surprising if this later stvle does not infect dress 
and manners with its brilliant grace. 

For the more archaeologically minded there will be much of 
great interest. In particular, some interesting conclusions 
may be possible from the confrontation of pages from the 
several early Shah Namas of different styles, but all claiming 
to fall within the century 1210-1310. To the * Demotte ” 
Manuscript, with its strong Chinese elements and the Beatty 
pages, more purely Mongol, will be added a most interesting 
newly-discovered version which is, by exception, but not 
unexpectedly, Central Asian in style, recalling the latest 
paintings recovered from Turkestan by von Le Coq and Sir 
Aurel Stein. Finally, those interested in the illuminated 
manuscripts of the Eastern Mediterranean will find interest- 
ing parallels in the work of the Abbasid School, which was 
common to the whole Empire of the Caliphs of Baghdad. It 
is particularly to be hoped that someone may follow up the 
late Sir Thomas Arnold's suggestion, and trace the connexion 
between the Bestiaries of Europe and the Fable Books of the 
Kast. Bast. Gray, 
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Interior Decoration 


INTERIOR Decoration is the oldest of all arts. It began when 
man first inhabited the earth. The cave man practised it 
by depicting on the walls of his cave crude illustrations of 
the prehistoric animals he daily encountered in his struggle 
for existence. Much of the history of prehistoric times 
has been gleaned from the discovery of these ancient drawings 
and carvings which have been found in all parts of the world, 
proving that such decoration is common to all ages and all 
peoples. Pr 


As the world progressed, other methods were discovered 
of satisfying man’s natural. desire for decoration in his home, 
pleasing to the eye and soothing to the nerves after the toil 
and worry of everyday life. 

In mediaeval times in Europe, furniture was meagre, con- 
sisting of a table; a few chests and forms, but even then, 
principal rooms were hung with elaborate tapestries and 
embroideries, whilst rooms of less importance were painted 
in gay colours. The decoration of churches, palaces and 
important buildings was entrusted to the great artists of the 
time, who lavished their talent and genius on beautifying 
the interior of these structures, which stand as an example 
of wonderful workmanship for all time. 


In the East, decoration was still more elaborate than in 
Europe. Precious stones and coloured marbles were freely 
used, and the art of both Eastern and Western craftsmen 
utilized to create effect never produced before or since. What 
traveller entering the Taj Mahal at Agra or the Palace at 
Delhi does not experience a sense of peace and beauty which 
in indescribable. This is interior decoration at its best, 
but the reader will understand that decoration suitable for the 
East with its brilliant sun and wonderful colouring would be 
most unsuitable for climes where grey skies and sombre 
colours are predominant. 

England during the Middle Ages was very much behind 
such countries as France, Holland, Spain, Germany and 
Austria in ** home comforts,” but the intermarrying of royal 
and other leading families with Continental families introduced 
foreign culture and refinement to English homes. 

The panelling of rooms with oak became a common practice, 
the very early work being plain, but later linenfold panelling 
was used. This type of panelling is very much prized to-day, 
and lucky is the owner of an original linenfold panelled 
room. 

During the Elizabethan period the oak panelling was 
decorated by inlaying with other woods and enriched by 
sarving. Coats of Arms and figures of all kinds were fashioned 
by the carvers for the decoration. One of the finest examples 
of this period is the room, until recently, at Gilling Castle. 
One of the main features of the carving in this room is 
the Coats of Arms of the gentry of the county of York- 
shire. 

Oak panelling was fashionable until the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century, when furniture began to be 
made of wood other than oak, and it was considered that a 


lighter background was necessary. Pine was then used 
and painted in diverse colours to harmonize with the 


lighter furniture and the gay clothes of the people of those 
days. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century decorations 
became more elaborate. Glass was freely used, gilding and 
plaster work entered into the general scheme and _ artificial 
lighting greatly improved. The greatest influence in this 
general brightening of decoration was without doubt due to 
those great architects, the Adam brothers. They re-intro- 
duced leading artists, who painted not only walls and ceilings, 
but the furniture to complete the harmony, Wallpapers 
made their appearance about this time as an inexpensive 
method of decoration. 

During the Victorian Era wallpaper became the almost 
exclusive wall covering, being in turn completely covered 
with pictures, china and knick-knacks beloved by our grand- 
parents. 

To-day the pendulum has swung back again and walls are 
stripped of all these articles. . 

With the advent of the present modern trend in art it is 
only to be expected that furnishing and- decoration has 


changed. Bold colour schemes are attempted where colours 
of the most vivid hues are introduced. Distorted figures 


and scenes are painted, giving the most startling effects which 
completely fail to give the sense of tranquillity to the individual 
that older methods produced, but which are in keeping 
with an age when life is lived at a rate never conceived before. 
No doubt as time elapses the old and the new ideas will be 
blended together and schemes evolved suitable to modern 
requirements which will have the same satisfying effects as 
those schemes of decoration carried out in bygone ages by 
the old decorators. 
J.T. Avison. 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


The Mercedes-Benz S.S. is acclaimed throughout the world as the Premier 
Sporting Automobile. Its Hill-Climbing 
Championship ef Europe (Sports Car Class) has further established the 
Model S.S. as a vehicle of remarkable road-holding properties. 

This car has been aptly described as “ two cars in one.” Mercedes-Benz 
were pioneers of the Supercharger as applied to production cars, and 
the S.S. type is a revelation of the potentialities of the supercharge: 


recent success in gaining the 
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Motoring Notes 
The Eight Litre Bentley 


Art the recent Motor Show at Olympia, Bentley Motors, Ltd., 
produced a new chassis, which had the distinction of being the 
largest British six cylinder. That my recent trial run in this 
car was enjoyable was entirely due to the car, for it rained 
incessantly throughout the run. 

Messrs. Bentley only make the chassis, but they supply it 
either twelve or thirteen feet in length, so that it is suitable 
for any type of coachwork desired: furthermore, a choice 
of gearing and other details is available to suit individual 
requirements, The price is £1,850. 

Although no supercharger is fitted, this car is designed to 
attain a maximum speed of 100 m.p.h. with a normally 
light saloon body. To retain a high factor of safety and 
ease of control at such speeds necessitates the most careful 
attention to the construction of springs and steering; to 
combine such powers of speed with flexibility on top gear at 
slow speed calls for a high degree of excellence in engine 
construction, This flexibility has been attained to a marked 
extent, and even witha top gear ratio of 33 to 1 the car answers 
well in traffic and on hills. 

The six-cylinder engine (£45 tax) has an overhead camshaft, 
and four valves to each cylinder (following the usual Bentley 
practice); twin S U carburettors, dual ignition (Bosch), 
a single-plate clutch, and four-speed right-handed gearbox. 
The four-wheel brakes are operated by a Dewandre servo 
motor; the springs are semi-elliptic ; a 25-gallon fuel tank is 
fitted, the consumption estimated to be about eleven miles 
per gallon. The weight of the chassis is 87 ewt., and the track 
is 4ft. Sins. It is not yet possible to please every motorist, 


but there are, it seems to me, a few demands which most of 


us make on a modern car, and expect to have satisfied on an 
expensive one ; to my mind, these are three-——namely, safety, 
speed and silence. 

First as regards silence, T consider the engine is very reason- 
ably quiet. There is none of that irritating drumming, nor 
is there valve clatter, or transmission hum to any noticeable 
extent. Generally speaking, the more efficient an engine, 
the more noisy it becomes, and makers are faced with the 
problem of making engines of reasonable size, having them 
more and more efficient, and still keeping the noise down to 
the minimum. Engine noise is one of the mest important 
causes of fatigue on a long journey ; in this case, however, 
one need have no cause to worry on that account. 

Many cars are advertised to-day as being the proud pos- 
sessors of what are called * Silent: thirds * this is adver- 
tisiny licence in which Messrs. Bentley do not indulge ; 
nevertheless, their gear-box is as deserving of that name 
as any other. 

Secondly as regards speed: although this car is capable 
of, and guaranteed to attain, approximately 100) miles” per 
hour, this is not all that is required, for it must —to use an 
Army phrase —-be able to “jump to it” on top gear as well 
as on the intermediate gears. In this respect this chassis 
comes up to cxpectation, and even a steep hill, with a third 
speed capable of some 75 miles per hour, presents no obstacle 
to maintaining a very high average. 

Thirdly, as regards safety ; this calls for some forbearance 
in the matter of easy handling and springing ; for instance, 
in order to have a quick and positive control at speed, the 
steering gear ratio is perforce high; in the car in question 
the steering is distinctly stiff and heavy when. manoeuvring 
slowly; this very fact becomes an asset when travelling 
fast. The springs, too, are on the hard side at slow speeds, 
in order to avoid rolling when cornering fast, and to hold 
the rear wheels close on the road. The brakes are excellent : 
this is as weli, because a glance at the speedometer will 
generally come as a surprise, as one attains a high speed 
without noticing it. In short, the behaviour of the car 
gives one a feeling of confidence. and of its ability to maintain 
an exceptionally high average in safety. 

Gear changing is not difficult, although the makers have 
not thought tit to incorporate any of the new devices which 
are now coming into favour for noiseless changing up or 
down. The position of the hand brake could be altered 
with advantage, as it is too close to the gear lever. 

Krom an owner driver's point of view, the car is quite up 
to date. Lubrication is carried out by a * one shot ” system, 
with the exception of a few points, which points, however, 
require only occasional attention. The equipment is adequate, 
and the car carries with it a five years’ guarantee, which is 
a proof that the makers are prepared to stand by it, and 
are confident of its lasting qualities. 

ior anvone who requires a standard car, which, even with 
closed bodywork, is quite suitable for normal everyday use 
in this country, and which is also capable of a very 
hieh speed performance when called upon, I feel this mew 
model Bentley can be reeommended with confidence. 

PeLnam COCHRANE, 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Sanctity of Contracts 


By no means for the first time since our War Debt to 
the United States was funded. rumours have been 
current during the past few weeks as to some possible 
rearrangement of Europe’s War Debts to the United 
States; the rearrangement would presumably take the form 
of indulgence towards the debtors. Lately the rumours 
seem to have found their origin in assertions that Germany 
will be unable to comply with the requirements of the 
Young Plan and will have to ask for a moratorium on 
the unguaranteed annuities, and, following upon that 
idea, rumours have persistently been spread as to the 
United States in ‘such circumstances making con- 
cessions to her European debtors, who would, of course, 
be handicapped by any failure on the part of Germany 
to fulfil her Reparation obligations. 

One of the reasons for the prevalence and_ persistence 
of these rumours of debt revision is, no doubt, to be 
found in the present conditions of depression which 
extend to so many parts of the world, and in so far as 
this brotherhood in’ suffering, so to speak, preduces a 
general disposition to render mutual aid and to co-operate 
wherever possible. the development must, of course, be 
regarded favourably. Nevertheless, I think that there 
is a very real danger, if we are not very careful, of a certain 
vital principle being subordinated to what one might 
describe as the demands of expediency. And the prin- 
ciple to which [ refer is the one embodied in the Sanctity 
of Contract. Carefully considered, it is a prineiple which 
constitutes the foundation both of political and financial 
civilization stability and security. The “serap of 
paper” incident of 1914 alone should have taught the 
world this lesson. 


A Votuntary Bonn, 

Now, it may be quite true that by her nearly three years 
of neutrality in the Great War America achieved con- 
siderable material prosperity. and it can also be granted 
that she took, as most nations probably would have 
taken, the fullest advantage of the situation in charging 
war prices for goods and services urgently needed. It 
might also be urged that even after coming into the 
War on the side of the Allies it was long before she 
could put her own armies in the field, and that mean- 
while this country and the other Allics were bearing the 
brunt of the War both in loss of life and of substance. 
That, however, does not alter the fact that as regards the 
services rendered to this country we entered into a covenant 
with regard to terms of repayment, and that the present 
funding of our Debt to America was accomplished along 
lines less onerous than those which might have been 
exacted if America had adhered to the strict letter of 
the bond. There were concessions, and the present 
arrangement expresses the wholly voluntary agreement 
on our part and on the part of the United States. It 
was an agreement reached between two self-respecting 
nations who both recognized the vital principle 
involved in the sanctity of a contract. 

CrepDITOR AND Depron. 

There was a stage. of course, in which we made the 
suggestion that all War Debts should be wiped off the 
slate. but we made that suggestion in our capacity of a 
large creditor, for it is only the creditor that can make 
such a suggestion without injuring the principle of 
contract. The other great creditor took a = different 
view of the situation, as it was entitled to take, and 
hence the funding of our own Debt. which was followed 
later by the funding of French and other obligations to 
the United States. 1 do not propose at this point to 
make any comments upon the question of whether the 
United States has or has not an obligation to fulfil with 
regard to certain defaulting Southern States many 
vears ago, because Tam quite sure that any American 
reading this article would only require to be convinced 
that the claim on the Southern States is a valid one to 
realize that the sanctity of contract unquestionably 
requires its fulliiment. 


(Continued on page 262.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 960.) 
Viran Prixcrptes CONCERNED. 

I suggest, however, that one of the dangers of this 
eagerness to discuss a revision of War Debts is to be found 
in an unwillingness to accept the consequences of the War 
itself, and it is just here that we get to close quarters with 
what is involved in the sanctity of a contract. It might, 
for example, he proved to-morrow beyond all question 
that a particular country was absolutely unable to fulfil 
its War Debt contract although willing and anxious to do 
so. In such a circumstance a moratorium, and even a 
revision of the debt might be made without involving any 
violation of the sanctity and spirit of the contract, 
although the credit of the debtor country would neces- 
sarily suffer not in a dishonourable sense, but on the 


i grounds of status. Although. of course, more difficult 
'to define, the contract. between nations differs in no 


way from that between individuals, An individual who 


i has contracted to pay a debt in a certain time may be so 


‘afflicted by unforeseen misfortunes as to be quite unable 
' to fulfil his obligation and loss will be involved to the 
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creditor, but there will not be a blow to good faith, and 
the debtor in the case of a return to prosperity will find 
that his eredit is still eood for another loan, 

PROFLIGATE EXTRAVAGANCE. 

If. however, the individual or the nation should be 
committing all kinds of extravagance and at the same 
moment should be talkine about debt revisions, the case 
is very different. Thus, we find during the past week 
that Sir Oswald Mosley, in his Manifesto, talks about the 
postponement of War Debts, although the extravagance 
of this and previous Governments is greater than anything 
that has been known for generations. And in the case 
of Germany, it is conceivable that stress of circumstances 
might ultimately make it imperative for even the Young 
Plan to undergo modifications, but unfortunately it) so 
happens that the ink was scarcely dry on the signatures 
for the Young Plan before we had talk of possible mora- 
toriums, and we know the manner in which the whole 
plan was assailed in the Hitler agitation. Similarly and 
reverting once more to home affairs, we find that in 
dwelling upon our expenditure Socialist speakers are never 
tired of emphasizing the part played by interest on War 


| Debts. but fail to explain why in the face of present con- 
| ditions and requirements it has been found necessary to 


lengthen education by a year and to provide doles for 


youths leaving school until they find employment. 1 


think that those who pursue this course fail to realize 


the grave issues involved in anything suggestive of a 


violation of the sanctity of contract. We have suffered 
more than can be measured by the extravagance of 
Socialistic finance. and the follies of Socialistie legislation 
—not always under Socialistic Governments—but if to 
that injury were to be added any doubts as to sanctity 
of contract, we may look in vain for any recovery in 
financial or commercial prosperity, 
PRESERVING CREDIT, 

I suggest, therefore, that any question as to the revision 
now, or at any subsequent time. of War Debts should be 
regarded very soberly in the light of the principles in- 
volved and the far-reaching issues which might be com- 
prised in any revision, In the first place, it is quite clear 
that any lead taken must be taken by the ereditor and 
not by the debtor. In the second place, any revision 
should not be of a character to increase extravagant 
expenditure on the part of any nation or even to remove 
the stimulus to individual effort and exertion, Carefully 
and impartially considered it might be determined that 
in the funding of indebtedness by the Allies to the United 
States an insuflicient allowance has been made for the 
services rendered by the Allics to the United States and 
to the world by the part played by them in the War. 
That. however, is not a matter on which the debtors can 
pronounce a decision. Above all. if the credit of the 
debtor countries is to be unimpaired there must be a 
clear recognition of the supreme sanctity of contract, 
a recognition as clear on the side of the debtor as on the 
part of the creditor, Anricr W. Kippy. 

(Mor Financial Notes see page x.) 
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Roils-Royce Limited—the most fam- 
ous of all car makers.—The Motor, 
2ist October 1939 


Internationally we hold our own— 
Rolls-Royce is the world - wide syn- 
onym for perfection.—The Autocar, 


24ih October 1930 


Not only have we the finest Motor 
Exhibition but this Country produces 
the finest luxury car in the world, 
namely the Rolls-Royce.— The Field, 
18th October 1930 

Rolls - Royce of Derby are looked 
upon as the leaders in fashion and 
elegance combined with great mech- 
anical soundness. Their designs are 








ROLLSROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





always well ahead of the times, and 
for thisreason they find it unnecessary 
to make a frequent change Sane 
Country Life, 18th October 193 


The name of Rolls-Royce has always 
been one to conjure with in the World 
of Motoring, because it represents the 
pinnacle of excellence attained only 
by the combination of truc quality in 
design, material and workmanship. 
It has been the inflexible rule of its 
makers to build one sort of car only 

The Best in the World—and this 
fact is recognised wherever the motor 
car is accepted as part of the normal 
order of things.—Vorkshire Observer, 
20th October 1930 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT ST. LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR wie 
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body ” type and instantly opened out. 
doors, the centre parti-windows are quickly detachable. 
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as been designed to be a Saloon 


rs when closed and a Touring Car when opened, ratile-proof and 
# watertight to withstand weather such as monsoons. 


one man touring 
The windows wind in the 


When 


ain can be rolled up, and with the 


windows down there is perfect ventilation throughout the car, the 
hood keeping off the heat of the sun from the occupants. 


This body is ideal for tropical use and has been fitted to Rolls-Royce 


hen he visited the recent Olympia 


Motor Show were: “This body ought to sell very well in 
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BLUE 
STAR 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


January 24th, 1931. 
46 days to the 
WEST INDIES. 
Visitine Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Barbados, Trinidad, Port 
of Spain, Panama Canal, Jamaica, Haiti, Santiago de 
Cuba, Havana, Nassau, Bermuda, and Madetra, 
March 20th, 1931. 
29 day 
EASTER IN THE HOLY LAND, MEDITERRANEAN. 
Cc alling at Tangier, Palma (Mallore: a), Malta, Derna 
(Cyrenaica}, Port Said (for Catro), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Larnaka (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, Sousse (for 
Kairouan), Algiers. 




















By the world-famous cruising liner 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


Write for Cruising Brochures and full details 
BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Rege ent Street, S.W. 1 
(Telep rrard 





LIVERPOOL: 10, Water St., '& Principal Tourist Agents. 






































“TRANSAT” 
The Open Sesane 
to 


ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA 


To have visited North Africa 
without laving seen the great 
oases of the Southern Sahara 
is to heve not seen the country 
tall 
Intense sunshine, cloudless skies, 
oceans of golden sand. flower-decked 
oares iis Arabian Nights ” cities of 
tral Sahara, imgienat cities of 
M, sroceo, Palaces and Fountains, 
Mosques and Minarets, an unfolding dy 
pu orama of bewildering  stghts— <0 


more Eastern than the East, ak oo 
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NORTH APRICAN 


Whether you wish to arrange an 
independent private tour or a Grand : 
Luxe tour of your own devising, to oF] 
use your own car, to take seats in me 
the fixed itinerary coaches, to make 
a combined Rath and Car ‘lour, to 
make a desert crossing — the 
“Transat” has irreproachable  ar- 
rangements — and its famous 44 
* Transatlantique ” hotels that have 
made all this possible. 

ib nite for beookict, ‘The Magic of 
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slam.” 
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Financial Notes 


A.B.C. IueroveMent. 

DuninG the past week criticism was offered from certain 
quarters with regard to present conditions of the Aerated 
Bread Company. and in reply to the criticism, which took 
the form of a circular, the Board made a very prompt and 
what appeared to be an effective rejoinder. That reply, 
moreover, has since been strengthened by the publication of 
the Annual Report. which disclosed a profit of £171,000, 
while the directors were able to recommend a dividend of 5 

per cent. on the Ordinary shares. Against the trading profit 
for the year the directors charged £66,737 for depreciation, 
and £25,000 for income tax. leaving £91,737, out of which 
the Preference dividend absorbs £25,593. After paying the 
5 per cent. dividend there is a balance forward of £20,847 
; against only £15,550 brought in. Moreover, the directors 
also state that in addition to the amount mentioned as set 
aside for depreciation, expenditure upon improvements 
amounting to over £54,000 has been charged against the 
profits of the company. On the other hand, the balance- 
sheet shows a rather smal! balance of cash and there is a Bank 
Overdraft of £49,000. 

% * * * 
Fann OF SUGAR. 

Considering the fact that the directors of Tate and Lyle 
had to withstand the effect of an enormous fall in the price 
of sugar, it is scarcely surprising that there should have 
been a reduction in the dividend from 15 to 10 per cent. and 
that it should have been found advisable to transfer £80,000 
from the Dividend Reserve. On the other hand, it should be 
noted a further sum of £26.650 was added to the General 
Reserve. At the annual meeting the President of the company, 
Sir Ernest W. ‘Tate, gave a most interesting review of the 
position which sugar refineries had had to face during the 
vear, and in the light of his statements the results achieved 
by the company must certainly be regarded as satisfactory. 
Sir Ernest reminded shareholders that some few years ago 
he pointed out how greatly the company was affected by any 
heavy fall in the price of sugar. That was at a time when 
raw sugar was 24s. per ewt., but the fall in the past year had, 








he said, been from 9s. 9d. to 4s. 9d. per ewt., a drop of more 
| than 50 per cent. In the opinion of Sir Ernest Tate this 
|} fall had been caused primarily by an accumulation in the 


the general disinelination of sugar users to hold stocks. He 
did not think that actual consumption showed much decline. 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 

In view of the gencral commercial depression which 
extends to Scotland as to all other parts of the United Ning- 
, dom, the latest Report of the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
covering the vear ending October 81st last is an execcllent 
one. Slackening trade and low rates of interest on Deposits 
have been responsible for a reduction in) Deposits from 
£35,228,000 to £83.182.000, but the Bank has made good 
use of its resources, including the new capital, and the actual 
net profit for the vear was £389.857 as compared with £367,985 
| for the previous year. A further £50,000 has been placed 
ito the Reserve. which now stands at the large total o! 
| £2,850,000, while £50,000 is applied to reduction of Bank 
| Premises and £25,000 is placed to Officers’ Retiring \ilowances 
| Fund. The directors again pay a dividend of 16 per cent, on 
i the * A“ shares, although owing to the increase in the capital 
| the amount required is ‘larger, while on the * B™ shares the 
| dividend is maintained at the rate of 10 per cent. Finally. 

there is an increase of over £9,000 to note in the earry forward, 
while the balance-sheet discloses a very liquid position, the 
;eash and money at call, together with British Government 
| securities, representing well over 60 per cent. of the — 
1 W. is. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estallished 1285, 
Assets £8,000,000. Reserve Funds £342,000. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








TATE & LYLE LIMITED 





OUTPUT GREATER THAN EVER—HEAVY FALL IN PRICE 


OF SUGAR 





SIR ERNEST TATE ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tue TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL: MPETING of 
Tate & Lyle, Limited, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C.. on the 4th inst. 

Sir Ernest William Tate, Bt. (president of the company). who 
presided, said :—Before proceeding with the forma! business of the 
meeting I wish to refer to the loss which the company has sustained 
by the death of Lord Birkenhead. Although he had been a member 
of our board for only a comparatively short time, we directors 
thoroughly appreciated his great ability. It 
refer to his wonderful career, as that has already been done by some 
of the best-known men in the country. 1 will therefore ask you 
to stand for a few moments as a tribute to his memory. 

The meeting having stood in silence for a few moments, 


is needless for me to 


The President said :—Ladies and gentiemen,—TI will now call on 
the secretary to read the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles R. Hutchinson) having read the notice 
and the report of the auditors, 

The President proceeded :—With regard to the balance-sheet 
which we are now here to consider, | must frankly say that it is very 
different to what 1 thought it would be when we met here this time 
last year, and I can assure you that it is just as disappointing to 
your board of directors as it will be to the general body of share- 
holders. $ 

LOSSES ON Stocks. 

| have referred on more than one occasion to the possibility of 
this company having to face heavy losses upon the stocks of its chief 
raw material if the market value should drop, and in December, 
1923, when the price of raw sugar was 24s. per ewt. I sought to 
justify our policy of setting aside large sums to reserve by stating 
that ** some day we may show a very considerable loss on the large 
stock which we are compelléd to hold in order to ensure that our 
refineries are kept working to the fullest extent possible.” 

I regret to say that the fear L then expressed has been justified, 
but to an extent never contemplated by any one connected with 
the sugar trade, the price of raw sugar having declined during our 
financial year from 9s. 9d. per cwt. to 4s. 9d. per ewt.— that is to 
say, by over 50 per cent. 

CHANGES IN THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

Some important changes have taken place in the balance-sheet 
as compared with September 30th, 1929. Turning first to the assets 
side, practically all the first-class securities have been sold. As a 
consequence of this, and in connexion with the holdings in sub- 
sidiary and other associatecl companies, the investment  r 
which at September 30th, 1929 stcod at approximately £306,838, 
appears at September 30th, 1930, at £190,910. Your directors are 
satisfied that the value of the interests in subsidiary and associated 
equal to the figure at which they have been 
less the investment reserve. 








companies is fully 
brought into the balance-sheet 

As regards stocks, the figure is reduced from £2,619, LLL in 1929 
to £1.667,97L in 1980. As regards debtors, the figure is reduced 
from approximately £1,510,513 in 1929 to approximately £933,149 
in 1930, 

The smaller figures for 1930 are caused partly by a fall in the value 
of the commodities and partly by the fact that we happened to 
hold smaller stocks and had smaller sales outstanding at the time 
of balance. They are not due to a lesser volume of trade as a whole, 
our trade having been greater, as [ shall explain later. 

Turning to the liabilities side, you will notice that £1,250,000 
54 per Cent. Mortgage Debenture stock appears and the Ordinary 
shares are inereased by the addition of the small balance previously 
unissued. On the other hand, the bank loan of £3,210,000 of 1929 
has disappeared, 

PRODUCTION, 


Prices AND Cost oF 


The first six months of the vears working were satisfactory. 
There was a fall in the raw sugar market, and consequently a loss on 
stock, but nothing abnormal, and it then appeared that the price 
of raw sugar would stabilize itself somewhere round about the cost 
of production, and we had every reason to expect that the next six 
months to the end of September would be equally satisfactory. 
Unfortunately a state of affairs developed during the summer 
months such as we have never had to mest before, and Tam sure that 
there are many gentlemen in the room with a life experience of the 
trade who will agree with this remark. (Hear, hear.) In April the 
price of raw sugar was about Sx. per ewt., bue during the summer it 
fell to the lowest point touched —namely. 4s. 9d., this being more 
than Is. below any previously revorded price and a little more than 
half the cost of production. At one period it almost appeared that 
the price might go to zero and there would be a general collapse. 
Fortunately, this did not actually take place, but I think you will 
understand that, carrying large stocks of raw sugar as we must do, 
owing to the magnitude of our weekly output, the position was 


SECFIOUS 
CHIOUS, 











CONSUMING TRADE’S REQUIREMENTS, 

In stable markets we can usualy rely upon the consuming trade 

to cover their requirements for some time ahead, thus protecting 
us to some extent against a decline in value ; but in a market with 
constantly sinking prices buyers show little desire to run any risk 
of market fluctuations, and by purchasing no more than their 
immediate requirements throw the whole onus of the market ris'x 
back upon firms like ours, which, by the nature of their business, 
are bound to hold large stocks. 
The existence le selling agency to control the sale of raw 
sugar in the chief producing country --Cuba—imported an additional 
element of difficulty in the purchasing of our supplies, and we were 
at times faced with a situation of being compelled to buy against 
our better judgment and in larger quantities than we would havo 
preferred. 


of asi 





You will naturally ask what is the reason for this fall in value. 
The people in the room who are in the sugar trade probably know 
bat in my opinion it has been caused primarily 
surplus of 


as much as I do: 
by the accumulation in producers’ hands of a large 
sugar as a result of the disinclination of sugar users generally to 
hold stocks. ‘This is a feature not confined to this commodity 
and is one of the difficulties inherent in the present 
situation throughout the world. 


economle 


I do not believe that the actual consumption of sugar every- 
where shows much decrease, if it shows any at all, and if I am right 
in this assumption then L think we shall be able to look forward 
with confidence to a large and regular trade during the tomine 
year. 

Ponicy with Recarpd TO ReseRvEs. 

We have in the past adopted a conservative policy with regard 
to reserves, and I am glad to say that—even in the difficult perio:L 
we have passed through—we have not been compelled to touch 
these reserves except to a very small extent, as follows: The 
dividend reserve, which was created in the year of the coal strike, 
has been reduced by £80,000, which I consider quite legitimate, 
as this reserve was created to meet an emergency such as has now 
arisen. The general reserve of £1,150,000 remains as before. 

Since the beginning of October the raw sugar market has im- 
proved, and it is quite obvious that the price of raw sugar is now 
considerably below the cost of production, and this pesition of 
affairs cannot go on indefinitely. Naturally it is to our interest to 
obtain our supplies of raw material as cheaply as possible, but 
when an article is being produced at a loss there is always the 
danger of violent reactions which may seriously interfere with the 
normal course of business. 

Record Ovurrut. 

In spite of the fall in actual profits L think it is my duty to make 
it clear that, in the opinion of your board, the results of the year’s 
trading are anything but discouraging. 

The facts are that our output has been greater than ever before, 
we have practically driven the foreigner from this country, and 
the margin of profit on day-to-day prices has been at least as good 
Had it not been for the unprecedented fall in the 
financial results would also have beeu 


as last year. 
raw sugar market, the 
greater. 

In other words. our trade generally has been better than ever, 
and. since it is unlikely that the price of sugar can fall much lower 
we may look forward to the future with continued confidence. 

In conclusion, T should like to remark that our refineries have 
been maintained in a high of eftictency, and the directors 
wish to express their appreciation of the loyal support that they 
have received from the staff and workpeople. (Hear, hear.) 

The President then moved the adoption of the report and accounts 
and the declaration of the dividends as recommended. 


Sir Leonard Lyle (chairman of the 
resolution. 


state 


company) se ‘onded the 


A Su AREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS. 


Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., said that he would like to congratulate 
the board upon the very satisfactory results which they had attained 
ina very difficult period and also upon the manner in which they 
had conducted their great enterprise ia a time of acute and world- 
wide depression. (Hear, hear.) 

The President said he wished, on behalf of the directors, to 
thank Sir Douglas Newton for the kind way in which he had spoken 
of their efforts. They had had a very difficult and strenuous 
time during the Jast six months, and it was pleasant to know that 
those efforts were appreciate | by the sharchold> (Hear, hear.) 

The unanimously. 

The retiring and the 
reappointed, 

The President having announeed that the dividend warrants 
would be posted to the shareholders on Monday, the 15th inst., 
the proceedings terminated, 





resolution Was carried 


directors were re-elected, auditors wera 
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LAMLEY & CO. 


The South Kensington Bookshop, | 
1, 3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 
Near South Kensington Station, Tel.: Kensington 1276. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 1931. 
A subscription for one or more new books to be sent monthly 
to any address. 

CHRISTMAS CATALOGUES NOW READY. 

Ask tor our List of Desirable Books. 
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have acquired Esher Place, Esher, as a Home for 180 girls, Charinz yang —_— 
and make an urgent appeal for £5,000, which is needed Cress Road, - oO 4 L. e Ss W.C. 2. 


to complete the purchase and adapt the house for its new use. 

YOU MOTHERS AND FATHERS with children of your 

own, if only you could see some of the homes in which 

children live, you would be amazed that such things could 
exist to-day. 

Please gift, and make life 

happier in the knowledge of having helped others. 
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Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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— WHERE HELP Is NEEDED _ LOUUUEUUTEDUUY OUTER EOE TEE PER TUT UATE EECA EE | Bes EXHIBIT’ TIONS. &e. = : 
, “ORTH ERN si) FEENRY DE “WAROQU IEE re 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP S U K = 2 A y 'H : ‘intings and W a colours 1 
or OSPIT SN | Drawings Colour by WAS NIELSEN, 
; scoring C R U | SE TO LEICESTER CALLERTES, Lei te Su. »_.¢ 
ROYAL NORTHERN TIOSPIEPAL. THE iSLES OF = — —— = — = _— 
HTolloway, N.7. 5 
ae na ‘ T H E B L E S T eh" Nee Hf. SHEPHERD-CROSS thoroughly recon. td 
Ehe ; La ke General Every minute of — this \ | ay | Se Nisin He me for co " unt & romie eas < 
Hospital in North London. | splendid Sun-Ray Cruise fi {i $ saat bt analy oi Mara canals esc et a 
ee Se ee een ee {to the colourful Isles of /\t ry [rps RITTER WEATHER our poo | 
ee : jis 4 -pecinily the children, suffer reatl Clothing 
Tw y) ‘ TON Pp the Blest is fraught with / ) To N ela the eaves, salle? se {oth 
i] He ( A N¢ | AR HOSP l I A LL interest and delight. The = ni & pou he len = = . —y ya ee hr we 
( LER), lad f , = het : 7 R 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON S.W.3 great oil-burning Crunse fa 1 pags Mission Stepne Central Hall, ¢ R 
DEVOTED BOTH. TO ship “ Duchess of Atholl "> _ & London, Bo. i 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH | (20,000 tens) is the last a We Work ia ein iia BAG Gach : 7 
A = a oe saison a me fy Meer i | word in luxury and \ f 1 it or fear it. write to the Secretary. PYORRBOSOL 


(Dept ty 165 7 Waterloo piety a ! 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a | comfort. 





new Radiological Block and other ex- New Itinerary includes: eh tha ata eat Re . 
tensions which will add SO beds and | Madeira, Freetown, (Sierra LE C TU RES SC HOLL: ARSHIPS &e. 
also for Radium, Leone), Dakar, Teneriffe, Peas NEE : 





By Las Palmas (Grand Can- _ CLOSE SCHOOT CHELTENHAM 
ee es A Head-Master: P. Bowron, M.A, formerly Head 
why =. y y (prep ary), Casablanca, Tangier, at ile Bietice cae ede Pond ae cee 
CITY of LONDON HOSPITAL |! Monaco, Palma, Aleiers. the Physics and Kanginecring Dept. of Oundle School. 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. | Cadiz, Lisbon, &c. y. ference. Boarders only, ages 8-19 Separats Pr 

Victoria Park, EK. 2 Cruis Jurati ) , paratory Departmeut., Scholarships “sO to £25 pe 
: ruise duration 42 days. ! larsh £25 | 
TILL "12.00 =a - num awa ded by examination in dun: Exhibitions 
a N BEDS iene First Class throughout. 30 per canatm available cach terme for sons ¢ 


FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
84,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 
Yo reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 


Fare from £95. See Publie Schools Year Book, 





| PEOuEEE EDUCATIONAT INSTITUTE COL- 
q LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LAN! 
SW. 15 DEMONSTRATION SCHOO! COLE 
ARDENS., W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 CTeairiicen 
{C. G. Montefiore, DLD., MLA Principal Miss | | 
| Lawrenee.— For information concerning  Scholarshiy 


From Liverpool, 27th Jan., 
1931 (Bristol, 28th Jan.). 


Reserve Now. 





\ HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices ot bread, 
yi butter and jam is given to hundreds of littl: hungry 
children every week. Kemember the little ones these 


\ 
> 


aad 











hitter mornings. 3d. nays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for =! boan Fund and Grant fron the Board of Pdneation 
ten, 10s. for 40, and : for 100, How many may J , = ipply to the SECRETARY. 
entertain as your wes fev. FLW. CHUDLEIGH, Kast pm i i ———$——_—_—_—_—_—_—__—— - TREE PEAS - 
End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, | \ A ott I. (' w) PORRIEN Or! M X, HOME CIVIL, A 
) 5 h 828. 16 places 929, ZS pire 
Jondon, E. 1. —_ ail LS. WEEKS’ oh %e at ro nn 
iGeLaA ete ey a ae ee CRUISE, ft avies, 5 Sussex Plaee, W. 2. add 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND] p *S terminating | = = : 
| » a om 


WANTED 


ee es 4 a ere SECRET ARIAL “AND TRAINING 
qe NYY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. | f 


Kirst Class. | COLLEGES — 





J EDUCATION COMMITTEE, bee cece (ee EE siesaaea — = 
SECONDARY SCHOOL HEAD-MISTRESS, | ” ECR K TARI A 1 co LL. I rk 
: OR EDUE Db GikRbs 

The Committee invite applications for the post of | } Careful Modern’ Training, eulniinati i Pirst <4 
Head-Mistress of the Selhurst) Grammar School for | POSTS on ¢ oo No Waiting 
Girls, The Crescent, Croydon, the appointment to date | Pour ENHEBITIONS Granted An to hell 
from ae Ist, 1951. The pupils, of Soom there | W orld’ s Greatest TF ravel System ~ ees gp Pops a 
are abou 20, are prepared for the General School and | e j ODER ' ES, ren German ‘ 
Higher School Examinations of the University of | 62/65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1 [ Spanish, and the Sam PHAND © ich dang ‘ 
London. The salary seale is “600— €25-—-€750 cr Local Agents Everywhere I 'Taught Conunereial 

Applicants must possess a good honours degree, of a \ . cary Canadian Pacifi I M ] S S M I 1. D R I 1) R \ N S (> Ay 
British University, and must be under 40 years of ag | equi med convenient : 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 KDEWAKRE ROAD W 
Paddington 6502 


Forms of application (which must bx returned not 
later than December 27th, 1930) and other particubirs | aavriinvniiissn ne AUPUOGHUUENGHUUUUUUELUENNSHUGUGAEUNEEHTU 
wav be obtained from the Education Officer, Education | 
Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, on receipt of a | i 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS 








stamped addressed foolseap envelope. | . | F Ester mga ofah . et i ul a ‘> ‘listi 
Ro B. MORGAN, | i QUIR rem sub-cditor (man or woman) for monthly | WINEOMIVC Drolet ane Brees ily Sx 
Education Oiticer edie il journal. Knowledge ot cdnreational |S" y Scph a ery 2 a 6 W ¢ 
December Sth, 'ono Fees matters se co essential as literary ability and practical | Employment Bureau, of Russ 4 
— —-—_—- - Pexperience in sub-editing, Modern lanvuages an advan- | oe — LS 
Qak ce money af home writing Showear yout I tau, Salary according to. quoatifieation- Apply Box | Prepaid Classified Small Advertisemen continued 
q good pay GRANT, B. vod, st. Albans 1657, the Spectato on p. xiv. 











IMPERIAL CANCER | THE TRUTH 
_ RESEARCH FUND. ||| ABOUT CANCER 


Patron—~¥ViS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President-—liIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. Issued by the 
BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN 


The Honorary Treasurer desires !o thank these whe 


oe a - ‘ ‘ { yre yal ik rLROGUIS OF READING 
have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations ly yo \ 

and subscriptions. I] Simply and clearly written, this authoritative book 
P ‘ 1} presents the whole picture of a disease which is just!s 
Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced feared, but for which much more can be done than the 
our knowledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to } public imagines. If we are to derive all the benefts that 
e 2 ? he 
hope that the further prosecution of the investigations | radium and surgery can give, we must know how th 
will ultimately yield Its of th eatest i t | enemy is likely to attack and what to do when we 

y ately yield resu of the greatest importance ; ' . 1: 
. : 5 I think we are attacked—all of which this little book 


on the nature and treatment of the disease, faikeus, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net 


LONDON bois MURRAY 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., Lendon, W.C. 1. 
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SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING CBRL NEBERANSBSPANSSSPANSES7ANEBSM NODE TANSD SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
COLLEGES—continued _— 

~— on GCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND. GIRLS, 
A' roMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- TW El V E ITORS for ALL EXAMS. 
i LEGH, Chelsea, London, 5.W. 3. (Day and Resi- Messrs. J. ee J. Paton, having an up-to-date know. 
dential Found d specially to train boys of yood ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 


administration. Appointments 
Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary t Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER,. 


SE CRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
TRAINING 


with training ia 
vilified students, 


rience 
for q 









Kensington College, ‘bees wuse “of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
itions for trained Secretaries than if can meet. 

at once a tribute to the success of the methods 

ved and a pointer for those who wish to make a 

ful start in business. The College makes a 





and foreign shorthand nad gives 
au written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. 

Mr. Db. L. MUNrorp, Director, 


= NSEINGTON COLLEGE, 


inlity of languages 








i ops Road, London, W. 
elt —_ Paddington 9046, 
Reside kit’ vecommodation for girls available in 
t Collene bral = 








“BOY i SC HOOL Ss AND Cc ‘OL L EG ES Ss 


SAMBRIDG! THE 
( (founded A.D. 1615), 

Taster H. A. Wootton, M.A. Boarding 
na schooi for boys, offering unique advantages 
through its close proximity to the University Very well 
known for succe 
and Science Prepar 


PERSE ~ SCHOO! 





sful work in Classies, Modern Languages 
atory department for junier 











OLUC. and Scouts. School house, in grounds ot four 
AY Naying fields 28 acres, 
Ap HraAb-MASTER 
co- E DU CATION 

—$$— _———$ $$ 
() Si REE SCHTOOT. | (Lrp.). DOR KING, SURREY, H 

Home and Day School. Girls, 5-—14: boys, 5-10 
Pntire charge Healthy ifuation Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS 
a SSEX. Uighlands.--Home School for a limited 
‘ mber of little girls and boys. | Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad Prospectus and 
particulars.—-Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
\ Junior House has now been 





Raa INGTON _ 
HEATH, SUSSEX 




















opesed for girls from 7 to 12.) High position, lara 
growads, riding, Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals : liss Moberly and = Miss 
Kon nmuary Young, M.A, (Oxon.) 
| IGHEIEGLD, ONHEY HER TS.—Principal, Mrs 
ROBLES K KR die NE. Private Residential School 
for ¢tririts, Tele tford 616." 
M ILTON MOUNT COl I EGE, WORTH PARK, 
4 THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded S871.) 
Head-Mist Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A 

For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e., apply 
to Head-Mist i or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Varringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 
\ ILTON MOiN1 COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
1 SCHLOLARSIPTEPS An Examination will be 
held in February, 1931, on the result of which the follow- 
jug scholars hips will 1 awarded :—L. Three vahu 
£20-850, for wh ll girls between the ages of 12 and 
1 veept dau of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible aa Halley Stewart Scholarships 
Value £25 each, hters of Congr ti 1 rs 
between the is and 16 
obtained trom th i- Mistress, 
S, URRANDON'S CD.5., BRISTOL. (Founded 

S31). Public school for d.’s of Clergy and Laity, 

Fees PFoundationers (d. of clergy) 70-73. 

Non-Foundationers (d. of clergy or laity), £120 

Entrance Schol. March. Leaving sSchols. to Univs 

Head- Mist re Miss Ek. M. ALMOND, 

QT. DUNSTAN'S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 
‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church) 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, wood food Fees: Toarders from £75. Day 
scholars irom £10,—Apply Sister Superio . 





DAY$! 


We are going to let you into a secret ! 
Brothers Goss can make clothes—yes, 
even up to their own standard !—in less 
than twelve days. They are doing it now ! 


So if whilst you are reading these words 
the dreadful realisation comes into your 
mind that you have literally no clothes to 
wear for Christmas, just dash along to 
Goss and nobody need know that your suit 
was made in a hurry—not even you! 


Dress clothes, lounge or sports suits, any 
kind of men’s wear—there’s time yet to get 
them made by Goss, and remember, please, 
that Goss will not, for his own sake as 
well as yours, let down the Goss Standard. 


A lounge or sports suit costs from seven 
guineas, a dinner suit from nine guineas, 
an overcoat from six guineas. 

The Goss Standard is the finest materials 
and craftsmanship that money can buy, 
with the fullest personal attention that 
man can give. 


GOSS Pe 


. Goss and Company 


for 


Street, 


Telephone 
City 8259 


Opposite 
st Office Stn. 


Gentlemen 
E:C.r 


Tailors 
Newgate London, 


BORN AZOGSN 722 


T5 


GSVAQPGSN EPGSN HeDGBN A2OGS\ 2 


ay? 
7 
QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, ‘Stirling. 
‘ shire. A Scholarship Examination will be held in 
March, 193t.--Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Six vacancies 
available for January. 





Recognized by 


COCKERMOUTH ; 
Miss WHEELER, 


Principal : 


HELEN’S, 
the Board of Education, 








CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
and grounds. 


1T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL 
b (English Church) Seautitul 


House 





Quatlitied stalf Apply SISTER-EN-CHARGE 

tal ( HOOL, 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS: sunny 
iy spac ious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care > cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage > excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French and games. Fees 
130-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator, 








BOARDING 
prepara- 
extensive 
riding, 
cal 


TEVHE LAURELS, RUGBY Private 

| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; 
tion for academic and music examinations ; 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, 
Winning excellent health record: individual 





Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 
5 ere GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on mod- 


ern lines Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life, School orchestra, 
1e house stands in 6L acres, 550 ft. above sea level. 

Prospectus from Mrs. C. H. NicHnouts, Principal. 


PRIVATE TUITION, Ke. 





QLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas, Seymour gives private 

4) lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempor (Bar, 
Pulpit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 
Contidenc Brochure for’d,—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICK, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Te Mansion House 5053. 





{CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of * SCHOOLS,” the most comple te guide te 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33. 3d. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 
i offered ie at minimum cost by Miss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, J St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Tem. Bar, 2269, 
- efficient, 
sem you 


Shatie 











accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
Mass., &c., to Miss Grovusk, 35 Church 
Street, sbury Avenue, W. 1? Gerrard 1542. 
| +: AR N to write Articles and Stories + make 
4 hours profitable; booklet) free. —REGENT 


STITUTE (Dept. 85), Re House, Palace Gate, 

| ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
4 Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 

Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





spare 
IN- 
W. 8. 


soont 
sont 














TYPED, carbon 





M™..! Is. 1,000 words, inchiding 
copy. Acctracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, S.W. 18 

MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 


YONALD 
Vo&e., required. 
RONALD MASSEY, 


Send Stamp for 
108 Victoria Street, 


prospectus to— 
London, 5.W. 4 





TEXRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
Mss. or Type.—Strand Type writing and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 

A hs ki Rk Wr TING Stories and Artic feeane 
£7: A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
not learn this fascinating hobby by 
Lesson and “Guide S$” free from 
Authorship, 37 (8) Albemarle Street, 


per 2+) Wiis 
post? Specimen 
London College of 











W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 
PUBLICATIONS 
qv ERY MON’ rH over o: »,000 people read THE 
Y EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
and pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and TE will send you a copy of this month’s issue, 
Rev. PLOW. Catpieigu, East End Mission, Stepney 


London, EK. 1 


Central Hall, 


Commercial Road, 








&e. 
EDITION MEREDITH, 
condition. What 


“BOOKS, 


& SALE MEMORIAL 
complete, 7 vols. Virst-class 
6, the Spectator. 





oé 





offers Box 1 








CHRISTMAS: BOOKS. CARDS, &e. 





4 vant ISTMAS CARDS Send for Sample Packets. 
A BURNHAM ABBEY SERIES Cards (18 varieties) 
Bx. ZL. post free Calendars (7 varieties) 9s. post free ; 
Ivorines (4 varietics) 6s, Gd, post free New and artist ic 





1A SERIES Cards and Calendars (5 
Sample packets containing 8 


colour from Ackermann’s 


designs, ¢ ANTABREG 
varieties) 3s post free 
beautiful 1 productions in 
famous prints of Cambridg fs, 3d. post free.—W. 
HEFFER AND SONS LXD., CAMBRIDGE, 








j ENRY J. GLAISHER will be pleased to send his 
Christinas Catalogue of New at reduced 
prices. Tt contains a comprehensive selection of books 
in all branches of literature suitable for presents for 
young and old.—55 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


Books 


10 CONNOITSSE EU RS 


OF ART NOW 
subject of a S4-page illustrated 
‘mber mumber of The Burlingtou 
Magazine, This issue also contains three colour-plates 
and 16 pages in monotone. Price as usual 2s. 6d. (oy 
post free), Burlington Magazine, Bank Buildings, 164 5t. 








yor \B SLE 
4 MARKET is the 


Supplement in the Dece 


WORKS ON THE 





James’s Street, London, S.W, 1. 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, 


SECCOTINE, 


TRADE MARK.) 


(rec. 
STICKS EVERYTHING 


sticks, and makes a clean, 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, 


from a gumless postage stamp to 
neat job which will not give 


Ltd., 


Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


the mast of a ship. 
Way. 4id. size 


Belfast. 


Ready 
in enamelled box fits the 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


use, never fails, 
vest pocket. 


d., 6d. 


for instant always 


and 9d. 
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APARTMENTS aa Ss See ALE \ TANTED, old GOLD and SILVER, every 



































—_— = tion of second-hand Jewellery, loos 
\V HY not live within a Id. *bus fare of Bond Street ? Nee Watches, Antique Silver, Old Sheffield Plate 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- prices given —-WILKINSON, Dial Lane. Ipsw 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & brkfst. from 5/6 daily. ———E—EeEE 











-— free. No tips. H. and c. ee ELLERMAN c REM. ATION 
FOREIGN HOTELS {REMATION SOCTETY.— Lite Membership £5 2s. 
( ANNES HOTEL BRISTOL. Cantal sunny ia | CITY-HALL C's ‘cee te oe lished and a woevision for 


beautiful park ; no noise: no dust ; v. mod. : run. | | cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
h. and c, water ; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. Place, London, W. 1. Tel. : Welbeck 4168 














YP ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- LINES | re Sea 
\ class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of } MISCELLANEOUS 














‘Town, Garden Restaurant. | » ; 
sang alias PUEALTIECL CROTAT. scented Motor Iuge in a 
M lee = * EGYPT SUDAN INDIA large variety of exquisite de signs, now offe red direct 
HO’ to the public for the first time. These warm luxurious 





EL BELLEVUE. 
CEYLON MALAY rugs have all the popular characteristics of real Harris 


Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 


the whole hillside. Uninterrupted. view of the sea. No STRAITS PHILIPPINES oe _ make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of 
ghlan : ' 7 iculars 



































trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of Homespun peogucts. For fuller particulars 
town’s centre,—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. CHINA JAPAN apply NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 
V ALESCURE AND | ] IZIM CIGARETTES trom Real Turkish (Near Last) 
ALES : y 28 Tobacco ; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. per LOO, 
‘i jig Rog Sono SOUTH AFRICA post tree, plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d.: 1.000 
: n the Links (Tennis). 57s. 6d.—Remit to the manufacturers of Choice Rare 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. FAST MODERN PASSENGE Tobaccos, J. J. FREEMAN & CO. LD. 90 Piccadilly, 
October 15th to May 15th. STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED | W. 1. “SOLACE CIRCLES" Pipe Tobacco lzs. 4d 
—— FOR EASTERN SERVICE. take : ws PAPE cae ay : 
a = per } lb. tin, post extra. 
ss é i SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS YOR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES ly cut, 
FOR SALE STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC ’ I: various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces, Ui tee 
hans ceciict PROT APARTMENTS | tev. W. B. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage . York. 
ta CCESSFUL Girls’ School for Sale, South Coast | etka: eee 
)) Principal retiring. Excellent premises. Net profits. | Bq] MODERATE RATES AVE YOUR Bh . XN BOOKPLATE—Your own 
j 'T otto, 


about £1,000 a year.—Apply Box 1655, the Spectator, ver Pago ( a a - —— ide: - ince rrr 
istic and Origa VOTK rom £2 2s.) Specimens sen 


ee ee eee UNSURPASSED CUISINE } tree. Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St.. London, W. 1, 
CLOTHES — TURNING F ne . DEAL LACK._YOUGHAL: Beautiful Irish Needle- 
For sailings and full particulars &% point and Crochet laces, handkerchiets. collars, 

















TALTER C . R RALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT ‘ r ; ‘clesiastic I 
adn p : flounces, tea-cloths, d’oyleys, ecclesiastical lace, A« 
il raf ag —— “ai bs B, Ove ser PURNED — apply j Direct. trom lace industry. —PRESENTATION CONVENT, 
Ss. B., 358. ; nits Ss. rock coats convertec Youghal, Co. Cork. : 
into morning coats, 30s.-6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill ‘4. LONDON ere —_ 





= a SS Avenue 9340 


HE RAL DRY AND re ENE AL OGY 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 + AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 


invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 


LIVERPOOL | the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 








VULLETON'’S HERALDIC OFFICES. LED. of TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
2 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 1, specialize in Central 3840 per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
oo Cower Street. London, W.C. 1, with re ‘mitt rhe 


the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 


| description and in designs for all och ; GLASGOW hy Tuesday of each 7 k. _ Discounts nie oe 


“deare resents rer = — ie 75 BOTHWELL ST insertions ; 5", tor 13 tito for Ut and 10° for 32 ; 
<a. Central 9222 EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, & 


FOR. THE. T ABL E, Ke. XY also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand knitted 


— = es personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 












































} AMS FOR XMAS (make an ideal seasonable gift). famous “ Fair Isle’ Patterns from the real, sett, cosy 
» . 7 » % 
taco pices WS Tb, eid pet Ih Soke 6 | aT | tise woos. At Shetland prices. Fe bs 
Bacon pieces, 10- 12 Ib., Is. Id. per Ib. - Smoked or pale THAN SHOP PRICES.— Write for Hlustrated Booklet, 
dried. - rail paid. List free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon | = ees | S206 WM. DPD. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yeh. Shetlands 
Pactory: BHstOl z ea gas ee ey ae i Slacks. : ; : . 
ctory, B istol. oo speci a “ me - _ ae é Re DEAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers 
: : a ieese, largest, 12 /- , - > large roasting Fowls, anita nies . » From stock or ed te 
] een rat Geese 10s., 12s. ea. ; double-breasted Tur- Ducks 7/6, 86 pr. tr. free. Miss Blancliield, Bandon, Cork. | UV scarves. berets, &e., Ke. From to kK or knitt it ’ 
4 keys from 11s.; trussed or untrussed, post paid, } OWN measurements Send for =_ bahar ik a 
: a a aaa = == | Miss M. J. SMirn, . Medyell Lerwick 


cash Miss Beecher, Poultry Stores. Bandon, Cork 


ALL Welsh Mutton.—Hindqrs. abt. 8 Ib. 1/7 Ib WANTED TO PURCHASE 





DEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cnt Pat 
Afree.. James St Tweed Depot 246 Stornow: iv Scot] 























‘ Foreqrs., abt. 7 Ib.. 15 Ib., p. pd. Mondays and | JVGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold : | pecs: Pests d -_—_—— 
Thursdays.— Glastryn Home Farm, Chwilog, Carn, I Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental | G@ OME ETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, & 
"2. Best ‘Turkey 12s. 6d., 15s.. £1 each: best | Plates (not vuleanite), &e. Any condition large or | s coloured Pottery beautiful colouring: big 
4 Geese 7s, 6d., 8s. 6d., largest fatted 12s. 6d. each ; |.small quantities + cash at once goods returned if offer | Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “S." Lindfield. Sussex. 
real Chicken &s., §s.. 10s. pair: boilers 7s. pair; trussed, | not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind | - el aay gare TR Pe 
all post: paid: reliable > punetual.— Norah Donoghue, | in the world BENTLEY & CO, 10 Woodstock St. | QTONE. tor Gardens. Write for folder to Ashton 
The Manor, Rosscarberv, Cork Oxford St.. London, W. 1 (lacing Marshall & Snellgrove). | & Holmes, Ltd. Pennine Quarries, Mi “ . 
| ATH.--ROYAT. YORK HOUSE HOTEL. res Se AY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First R > ORMED NNS. 

class residential. Fully licensed 4.A., R class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & ¢. water, Suites & | \ : 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 175 > rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's * Revellers | Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post. tree) of 170 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLEIGS REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCEATION, 





] 
| 
| 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season, 
= 
| 






































VHELTENHAM.— Vegetarian House, lovely surround- | 7 3 ee eae ee é ; Lrp. 
( ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter Pern AY.- — wal eo EL. Panna gst P. ROH. A. Lrp., ST. GEORGE'S Horse, 195 KR ENT 
terms. Garage. “Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park —o A ven ae Hydro * Ph Me on7 | STREET, W. 1 
ne ‘ ne eh. : ¢ el, > pas | patinele scoala ND 
ania . peered ees sciear> fh TT teen enececs ae : Oe aa ONDON 
Pp igectty H SPA. WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE | 7 YORQUAY ROSE rOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An j : 
F BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & ©. water. | | ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel CRANSTON CO. HOTELS 
Suites, 26 ee pg cab A.A., R.A.C. Hild. | which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and Hich-class unlicensed Hotels 
tiuide trom J.T. CULLEY, Manager. | reasonable charges. Garage. For illus trated T ariff apply 
‘ | RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Te lephone : ie IVANHO} BLOOMSBURY SPREET 
VASTBOURNE.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, | —— oe : . . — 
UF acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling gre 125 bedrooms ie age Ss SEYMOt R HOTEL On River Dart KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2) g ‘Phone 311° Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting : sae sor vp ro) 
—_ —_________- | shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, Ac. Gar, “Phone: Totnes 14 WAVERLEY OUTHAMPTON ROW. 
gg eto “we ; See a eee TENTNOR. Belmont Private Hotel. Ideal situation 
- M mht: - Quict ok world eat bypass - yale : facing south and sea. Bedrooms H. & ¢., gas fires Electric tires and hot and cold water in all rooms 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. “Phone 4071, Garages. Winter 2£ ans. Christmas 3! gns. week Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
. ATR THR ¢ —_ ——_—$————————$—$_$_ $$ ew Attendance, and Bath— November to April—ss. 6d 
} ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first-class. Accom- ONDON.—-HOTEL CONSTANCE, 24 Lancaster | Summer months —April to November—10s Largely 
modation 300. Write for [Mustr: ated Tariff. L: Gate, Hyde Park, W. 2. Very pleasantly situated, patronized by Clergy and professional classes 








i an é ae 3 overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charm- | ———————_—— —— 
\ jh ig 7 EDLEY S—Gt. Britains Greatest |i ngty furnished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, I St. 
=: Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 1h ¢, water now being extended to all. Litt. Night Ww George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. trom 15s. per day, inclu- | porter. Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. | 5. Gd day. or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
sive. others at lower rates. Prospectus free. per da iy. Telephone: Padd. 80835. > onineas weekly. 7 














Street, THY uot live within a ae "bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & brkist. from 5 6 daily 

Baths. free. No tips H. and ec. water all bedrooms 


w! RREY TRUST INNS) for excellent country 4 ONDON. KINGSLEY HOTEL Hart 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 4 W..1. 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running 

Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, | water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 5s. 6d. per night 
53 High Street, Guildford. Special inclusive terms on application. 

























LIBERTY TiLO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 






10 GRANDS PRIX 


Afigines 


STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 
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It seems to be the fashion 








in advertising Christmas presents to condole with the people who have to choose them. But we ourselves don’t! We simply tet 


you to come to our Galleries and enjoy the choosing. We have thoroughly enjoyed making and choosing all the thousands of 
things that we now offer. Starting with the youngest of all folk, there are soft, washable woolly toys, furry animals not too 
large for tiny hands; dolls, and their houses, and furniture; shops and their stocks; Noah’s Arks; ships and aeroplanes; hooks 
for children of all ages, and a host of other quite uncommon toys. Mostly hand-made British toys and mostly at low. prices, 


to come to 
the grown-ups, there are whole hosts of things to buy:at prices 


j that begin somewhere about the nimble shilling, but which 
because they are carcfully thought out look a much better present than thai! There are lots of really useful things put up ina 
new and decorative way, especially in the stationery line—pads, blotting books—all the invaluable adjuncts of a writing table, 
ike gummed tape, paper clips, nibs, fasteners, &e., in one box, scaling sets, even prosaic luggage labels, string boxes, and heaven 
snows what besides. Then there is an enormous choice of pictures all ready in frames and boxes to post them in safely and the 
Medici Prints, the aristocrats of all coloured prints of to-day. Then, too, we can show you a delightiul room full of glass and 
potiery —at as low a price as 3s. Od. there is a wide choice. And do you know the painted metal work the French are making now ? 


\sh trays, tea trays, mateh boxes, spill holders and the like. These make marvellous presents and begin at about 2s, 6d. Ther 
re waste-paper tubs, brid ts, diarics and fine leather pocket books that people would give their eyes to possess, We could 
become quite ivrical about our things this vear. 









n mild 4 1 ( of the. destitute, Lecause at the latter end th thin hat of { 
1 Or Ip you in your choice and our stock is cal Iv chosen, Moryeover, we ¢ 
1 cfliciemt servi you may want if not among cur stock 


The “Medici Galleries 


for 
PICTURES, BOOKS, STATIONERY, LEATHER, GLASS, POTTERY, 


OBJETS DE BOUDOIR and for your CHRISTMAS CARDS © CALENDARS 
7 Gratton Street, top of Dover Strect, W.1 
and al 
THE KENSINGTON FINE ART GALLERIES, 
26 Alfred Place (close to S. Kensington Station). 
BRANCHES AP LIVERPOOL, BOURNEMOUTH, TLARROGATE., 


‘ Cargoes,” posl free. Or Catalogue of Medici Prints, price | 





= Wyndham Payne did these drawings for us. He is the illustrator 6 
i “A HANDFUL OF SOVEREIGNS,” t 


the funniest book of the vear, 








jonden: Printed by W. Srratcut anp Sons, Ltp,, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, and Published by Tue S TATOR, Ltp 
No. OY Gower Street, Lendon, WUC. 1,--Saturday, December ! 


at their Offices, 








